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TOWARDS A DECISION-MAKING 
MODEL IN FOREIGN POLICY 


JOSEPH FRANKEL 
King’s College, Aberdeen 


THIS paper does not attempt to present a full theory of rational decision- * 
making in foreign policy.’ It restricts itself to outlining the structure of a 
general verbal model centring round the relations between decision-makers 
and their environments. The actual operation of the model will be discussed 
in a forthcoming comprehensive treatment. 

The model simplifies reality by stating explicitly the major elements of ° 
structure expected in any mass of data. It offers no immediate revelations 
of hitherto unsuspected connexions or solutions of the major problems 
involved. But by providing a convenient frame of reference it can serve 
several analytical purposes: it can assist the collection and classification of 


relevant facts, render the study of limited aspects of any problem more 
useful for the understanding of the whole, open up possibilities of com- 
parison between matters apparently disparate, facilitate the formulation of 
significant research problems, and serve as a focus for the study of foreign 
policy in conjunction with the relevant aspects of domestic policy. 


DEFINITION OF SOME TERMS 


— 


The conduct of a state’s foreign policy consists of decisions and actions 
which involve to some appreciable degree relations between that state and 
other states. Although some current definitions of these terms classify 
decisions as a subcategory of actions,” according to ordinary usage and one 
of Webster's Dictionary definitions, an important distinction between 
decisions and actions lies in their spheres of operation: decisions take place 
in the decision-maker’s mind, while actions take place in his environment. - 

| By decision-making, then, is understood an act of determining in one’s own - 
mind a course of action, following a more or less deliberate consideration 

‘ For a discussion of some recent attempts in social sciences see Professor Bruno Leoni, 
‘The Meaning of “Political” in Political Decisions’, Political Studies, Oct. 1957. 

* Cf. T. Parsons and E. A. Shils, editors, Toward a General Theory of Action (Harvard, 
1951); Harold and Margaret Sprout, Man-Milieu Relationship Hypotheses in the Context 
of International Politics (Princeton, 1956, pp. 7-9). 
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2 TOWARDS A DECISION-MAKING MODEL IN FOREIGN POLICY 
of alternatives; and by decision is understood that which is thus determined. 


: lin 
By action is understood a thing done, a deed, or the process of acting or Fp. 
doing. An action is considered effective when it has some tangible effect in F |, 
the pursuit of the desired objective. a 


Action involves an actor and an environment. Although actors other 
than states, especially international organizations, do occasionally play a 
part in international relations, for the purposes of a general model in the 
field of foreign policy as ordinarily understood states can be postulated as 
the sole actors. The traditional division between their domestic and foreign ‘ 
affairs, the latter usually channelled through a special distinctly named F en, 
| department, is now rapidly disappearing. Large areas of hitherto purely J a, 
domestic affairs have now become partly foreign: colonial affairs, many by 
economic and social matters, come regularly within the purview of United F) anc 
Nations debates; some public services are co-ordinated or even directly FB doe 
performed by international organizations; strategically crucial industries F tha: 
of the six members of the European Coal and Steel Community come under FF dec 
certain supranational powers of this organization. Hence foreign policy F Fin 
can be conceived as lying within a broader spectrum of state affairs, border- F wit) 
ing on the one side on domestic affairs, and on the other, on the still small F) of ¢ 
but rapidly growing sectar of international affairs in which responsibility is Fg, 
partly or wholly delegated to international institutions. But the boundaries [ ‘cog 
between the three sectors are unclear and perpetually shifting and there is Fac, 
a considerable degree of overlap. prev 
It is postulated that all ‘state-decisions’ are actually made by individuals fF} of 4 
) or by small groups, the ‘decision-makers’, and that these are the incumbents F) of 7; 
of official positions, although their decisions are made not only on behalf F of th 
of, but often also in co-operation with, society. noti 
i Environment (or, interchangeably, setting) is used as a description of & of th 
all environing factors.’ Theoretically, the environment of foreign policy tion 
decisions is limitless: any domestic matter may impinge on foreign policy & bet 
and require adjustment; any problem in any part of the world may call for F ceive 
urgent attention: even outer space and the moon have now been included. FF obse 
In practice, however, the environment is circumscribed. First, the range of BF decig 
interests and the limitations of power of every single state act as general 
\| limiting factors. Only the producers and the aspirants to the production of a It 
artificial satellites are actively concerned with outer space. Equally, small, Such . 
landlocked states evince little interest in the width of territorial waters. J} ‘cide 
Secondly, the environment for a specific case may be considerably more = 
* To avoid confusion which might arise from the divergent definitions of the term Pot 
‘environment’ by various geographers, Professor and Mrs. Sprout (op. cit., pp. 11-12) chose FF ang w 
to substitute the French word milieu. Since, however, the French term lacks an adjectival 1955, 
3 


form, they reintroduced ambiguities by using the adjective ‘environmental’. Therefore the 
English term has been retained here. Interne 
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limited than that for the whole foreign policy of the state concerned. Thus 
Britain has so far succeeded in treating Latin-American claims to the Falk- 
land Islands as an isolated regional problem, but has failed in a similar 
endeavour with Middle Eastern problems.! 


BASIC RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ACTORS 
AND THEIR ENVIRONMENT 




































The views of the ecologists who study the relations between man and his 
environment in general have some application to the study of the specific 
case of the decision-makers in foreign policy. These views, recently analysed 
by Professor and Mrs. Sprout,” fall between the extremes of determinism 
and possibilism, according to the degree of free will postulated. The model 
does not adopt a precise position between these two extremes. It postulates | 
that the needs giving rise to decisions may be generated both within the 
decision-makers and in their environment—e.g. the Soviet war against 
Finland would come rather within the former and that against Germany 
within the latter category—and that decision-makers retain some freedom 

) of choice. 

Some social scientists (including a few geographers) who may be called 
‘cognitive behaviourists’ stress the fact that man reacts to his environment 
according to his apperception, that is, as he perceives it in the light of his 
previous knowledge. This is the basic approach adopted by the three authors 
of the pioneering essay on Decision-Making as an Approach to the Study 
of International Politics.’ It is broadened here by introducing the element 
of the objective environment since, although non-apperceived elements can- 
not influence decisions, they may be strategically important for the outcome 
of the resultant actions and may vitiate expectations. Following the distinc- 
tion made by Professor and Mrs. Sprout, a distinction is therefore made 
between psychological and operational environments, the former as apper- 
ceived by the decision-maker, the latter as apperceived by ‘an omniscient 


of 
cy 
cy 


for 


ed. } observer’. The psychological environment determines the limits of possible 
of ff decisions while the operational environment determines the limits of pos- 
ral 

. of "It is extremely difficult to determine the relevant environment in a concrete case, as 


demonstrated by the human geographers who cannot agree on the delimitation of ‘regions’. 
Such delimitation can be of crucial importance, e.g. when the Australian decision-makers 
decide whether the Indonesian claim for Dutch New Guinea is a case of Asian nationalism 
Opposing vestiges of colonialism, or whether it requires the consideration of the world-wide 
fnvironment of the conflict between Communism and the West. 

* H. and M. Sprout, op. cit., and ‘Environmental Factors in the Study of International 
Politics’, Conflict Resolution (Chicago), vol. i, No. 4, Dec. 1957. See also A. C. Montefiore 
_ M. Williams, ‘Determinism and Possibilism’, Geographical Studies, vol. ii, No. 1, 

* R.C. Snyder, H. W. Bruck, and B. Sapin, Decision-Making Approach to the Study of 
International Politics (Princeton, June 1954). 
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4 TOWARDS A DECISION-MAKING MODEL IN FOREIGN POLICY 


sible effective actions. The two environments do not necessarily coincide. 
The decision-maker may believe that there are opportunities for effective 
action which do not fully exist, in which case his psychological environ- 
ment is broader than his operational one. He may likewise ignore existing 
possibilities, thus narrowing his psychological environment in relation to 
the operational one. He may also do both consecutively, as a result of 
disappointed expectations, or simultaneously, on different sectors of his 
environments. 

Fruitful analyses can be undertaken of both environments and their 
significant discrepancies which enable us to estimate the reliability of ex- 
pectations. Professor and Mrs. Sprout furnish a striking example of the 
distinction between the two environments in the case of the Japanese task 
force approaching Pearl Harbor, which, although a strategic feature of the 
operational environment of the local American commanders, did not figure 
within their psychological environment. Similarly, as the ‘omniscient’ 
Western critics well knew, imbalance between population and resources 
has always been a feature of the operational environment of the new rulers 
of China. These, however, blinkered by their Communist ideology, for some 
years refused to admit the possibility of overpopulation and thus failed to 


incorporate this feature within their psychological environment. Eventually 


the problems of actual government forced them to do so and to advocate 
birth-control. 

Despite their ambiguous delimitation, the domestic and the foreign 
sectors of environment generally appear clearly segregated in the minds 
of the decision-makers dealing with concrete problems. Hence, to make 
presentation clearer, the model divides both the psychological and the 


operational environments into domestic and foreign sectors. It is postulated } 


that a wide range of relationships is possible between the six elements of 
the model—decision-makers and the domestic and foreign sectors of their 
environments—and among the subdivisions of each separate element. 


Usually these relations can proceed in both directions. The model focuses } 


on decisions, and therefore on the relations between the decision-maker 
and the two sectors of his psychological environment: the decision-maker 
receives stimuli from these sectors, influences them in return by his actions, 
and is influenced, in turn, by ‘the feedback’. 

At the cost of some vagueness, it is proposed to avoid some major un- 
realistic assumptions implicit in most models of decision-making. First, the 
notion of the rational decision-maker weighing the values of clearly defined 
alternatives in order to determine his preference (a great oversimplification 


‘Feedback’, a term borrowed from the communication theory, denotes messages about 


actions or states of the system which are returned to the system. Cf. R. C. Snyder, op. cit. 


p. 88; M. Wiener, Cybernetics (J. Wiley, 1948). 
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in economics) is scarcely adequate for the analysis of the more complex 
political process. Secondly, rationality applies to the choice of means alone 
and generally involves the unrealistic postulate of maximization of some 
sort, such as of profits in economics, or of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number in politics, or of votes in political party behaviour.' In 
fact, in social life, and particularly in the conduct of foreign policy, the 
distinction between means and ends is very blurred, as is shown by the 
pursuit of power which, basically a means, is now often postulated as 
the sole end. Neither this nor any other hypothesis of one basic end is 
adequate, and if none is postulated, analysis can become much more 
realistic, e.g. it is possible to analyse the American—Soviet competition in 
satellite-launching in terms of a search for national security, or of the 
subsidiary objectives of technological advancement, or of seeking prestige, 
or of bolstering up morale. There is, however, no reason why analysis 
should exclude the obvious additional element of game-competition, of a 
contest to get there first. 

Finally, the question must be raised whether the three elements of the 
model, the decision-maker and the two main sectors of his environment, 
exhaustively represent the situation. Is there, possibly, an additional element 
which might be termed morality? In Kant’s terminology, are the decision- 
makers governed by the hypothetical imperatives of skill and prudence 
alone, or are they subject also to a categorical moral imperative?? For the 
purposes of the model the question need not be answered provided a suit- 
able place is postulated for morality. It is proposed here to divide morality 
among all three elements, the most important and influential norms being 
internalized in the decision-makers, others forming parts of the domestic 
and the international sectors, and norms in all three elements interacting 
and partly overlapping. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


It is generally accepted that the influence on decision-makers of the 
domestic setting is considerably more important than that of the foreign 
setting. However ‘internationally-minded’ they might be, the outlook of 
decision-makers is none the less determined mainly by their national 
culture, and they depend on the understanding of their domestic setting for 
their immediate survival in power, whether faced with orderly elections or 
with the threat of a revolution. Hence, in the short run at least, domestic 
influences tend to take precedence over foreign influences. Tangible trends 


* On the latter see Anthony Downs, A Democratic Theory of Government (Harper, 1957). 

* This question is posed also by Kenneth J. Arrow, Social Choice and Individual Values 
(J. Wiley and Chapman & Halli, 1951, pp. 81-82). Furthermore, the problem must be 
determined whether by an ethical norm we understand a rule governing the choice of ends 
or a principle of behaviour or both—e.g. non-violence may mean absolute pacifism or the 
avoidance of violent means—as long as major objectives can be achieved otherwise. 
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in the opposite direction, generated by growing international interdepen- 
dence, will require careful investigation. 

Both settings can be conveniently divided into physical and social sectors 
but other dividing-lines do not coincide and require separate discussion. 

The domestic setting roughly coincides with ‘the elements of national 
power’ or ‘resources’, discussed in most textbooks of international relations. 
The physical subdivision includes geographical elements, such as size, 
location (with stress on the strategically relevant aspects), climate, mineral 
wealth as known and available, &c. The social or cultural section is so 
intimately connected with the decision-makers that a clear dividing-line is 
sometimes difficult to detect. The decision-makers not only occupy certain 
formal positions, they also represent society and its subgroups and incor- 
porate many of its cultural values. In a very simplified form social influences 
could be represented in the form of a pyramid, with the national culture as 
a whole forming its base and the decision-makers at its apex. The decision- 
makers are in direct relations with all the steps of the pyramid, but the 
main influences are transmitted indirectly, within the pyramid, proceeding 
through the gradually narrowing steps. Political society forms a step imme- 
diately above national culture, omitting the non-political elements within Ff 
it. On the step above, the politically influential groups and institutions, such | 
as the state apparatus, the political parties, and the major pressure groups, 
distil and transmit social influences, adding their internal codes of behaviour 
and influencing the decision-makers who are at the very top.’ 

Within the physical subdivision of the foreign sector, the geographical 
features of other states, of unoccupied territories, of open seas and of outer 
space, availability of minerals and other raw materials for exploitation or 
purchase, &c., would be taken into account. The social subdivision falls 
into two segments: other national states and international society. The 
former includes all the existing states, although in concrete cases it is 
limited to ‘the states directly concerned’, in all major cases including the 
world powers. International society includes such factors as international 
law, morality, and organizations, as well as the customs and fashions 
governing international relations. Some of the cultural influences of inter- 
national society are internalized within the decision-makers but on a scale 
considerably smaller than influences of national culture. 


THE DECISION-MAKERS 

The traditional study of political institutions is fully relevant in deter- 
mining the identity of the decision-makers. In parliamentary régimes they 
are the head of the Executive, the minister of foreign affairs, the heads of 


! This subdivision could be fruitfully analysed on the basis of the theory of the élites, as 
developed from Gaetano Mosca and Vilfredo Pareto to James Burnham and C. Wright 
Mills. 
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other ministries directly involved, and the legislature, in so far as its co- 
operation is constitutionally required, for instance, for the ratification of 
treaties. Under autocratic régimes the personal dictator, the ruling party, 
the army, or other elements are substituted. There belong here also sub- 
| ordinates in whom limited decision-power is permanently or temporarily 
vested, as well as agencies collecting information, supplying expert advice, 

or implementing decisions, whose opinions are occasionally directly trans- 
| formed into decisions. The remaining executive agencies and the legislature 
in roles in which it does not play a part in the actual making of decisions 
(e.g. the British parliament when debating foreign policy) are more logically 
considered as segments of the domestic setting. 

Even where competence and hierarchy are clear, which is not always the 
| case owing to great discrepancies in the interpretation of rules, the actual 
| locus of decision-making cannot always be determined. Well-known 
| examples abound in the relations between the heads of governments and 
their foreign ministers—compare the powers exercised by the late Ernest 
Bevin and by Selwyn Lloyd in the Eden Government, or by Dean Acheson 
and John Foster Dulles and by the Secretaries of State in the Franklin 
» Roosevelt Administrations. Also in the lower echelons, rules can serve as 
/ no more than a general guide. What is usually considered a mere routine 
» matter may suddenly assume major political importance and require a 
higher decision; ministers and high officials vary greatly in the degree of 
their personal intervention. It is rarely possible to determine whether the 
| fixing of the legally competent decision-maker’s signature on a proposal 
prepared by a subordinate amounts to a decision or is merely a rubber- 
stamp, or whether, between these two extremes, it denotes the acceptance 
of a proposal prepared in deference to his view by a subordinate who 
realizes that otherwise the proposal will be rejected or altered. 

In some situations the proposals, explicit or implicit, of a bureaucracy 
not officially responsible for decision-making, exercise what may be termed 
| decisive influence, and such a bureaucracy may thus virtually wield decision- 
; making power. First, in fields not fully intelligible to the layman, for instance 
scientific problems such as those relating to nuclear weapons, official 
decision-makers tend to accept ‘expert advice’ on matters of vital impor- 
tance. It is too dangerous for them to ignore such advice since serious 
failure might be fatal, and even partial failure might be extremely costly 
| and difficult to explain to the electorate. Occasionally, of course, expert 
advice is overridden, with varying degrees of success, for instance by Hitler 
disregarding military advice against the occupation of Czechoslovakia in 
1938 and against the holding of the outstretched front-lines in Russia in the 
winter of 1941.1 Secondly, where the decision-maker has no reason to prefer 


* In the latter case it could be argued that Hitler followed rival ‘expert’ advice, by clinging 
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any of the expected outcomes of alternative decisions, expert recommenda- 
tion may provide the simplest basis for choice. Thirdly, in unimportant 
‘routine’ matters, where the decision-makers have little incentive to acquire 
full information, the recommendations of information-supplying staff may 
be endorsed and transformed into decisions. 

The closer the decision-maker is to the top, the more remote is his 
psychological environment from his operational one. Information reaches 
him through a series of intermediaries, becoming abbreviated and inevi- 
tably distorted in the process;' orders for action go through a similar pro- 
cedure with slighter but still appreciable possibilities of distortion. A head 
of government has to rely on condensed reports and memoranda, some- 
times solely on their headings which bear only a remote and symbolic 
relation to reality. At times, in order to concentrate on what he considers 
essential, he deliberately ignores the information available (strikingly illus- 
trated in the neglect of the elaborate briefs prepared for Versailles and 
Yalta). Even in less pressing situations, the busy decision-maker often 
wishes to be spared details and to be given only a general estimate and a 
proposal for action. Individual decision-makers, of course, vary greatly. 
Some master a wealth of essential detail and become less dependent on 
information and expert advice services. Thus, during the last war the 
leaders of the great powers played different roles in the conduct of the 
military affairs of their countries—Stalin and Hitler directing them, Chur- 
chill prodding the military sometimes with and sometimes without effect, 
and Roosevelt less prone to intervene. Even if the remoteness of the top 
decision-maker from his operational environment may result in disastrous 
discrepancies between it and his psychological environment, over-abundant 
information and limitations of the human mind and energy make a degree 
of such remoteness unavoidable. 

It is useful to indicate in the model the fact that decision-makers are 
conditioned by cultural elements within themselves. These form what might 
be called a filter governing their apperception and determining through the 
medium of their aspirations, their vision of the good life, or their ideology, 
the concrete objectives for which they strive. The profusely but loosely 
employed term ‘national interest’ may be mentioned here. It has been put 
forward as an alternative to ‘Communist ideology’ in the Soviet Union and 
to ‘moralistic and legalistic’ principles in the United States. In fact such 
dichotomies are artificial and unnecessary since, when comprehensively 
defined, national interest includes the supposed alternatives. Admittedly it 
to the idea of the importance of controlling ‘the heartland’, stressed by the geopolitical 
school of Haushofer. 

* The loss of information from various causes while in transit through the informa- 


tion net is conveniently summed up by the term ‘noise’, as employed in communication 
theory. 
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explains little, and postulating that it governs national policy borders on 
tautology.’ 

A vision of the good life can be more or less utopian. It can be classified 
according to its position within a spectrum at one end of which is pure 
utopia while at the other is a near-practicable political programme. Apper- 
ception differs greatly according to the major concerns of each national 
culture: while the Americans and the Russians concentrate on their mutual 
relations, on nuclear weapons, and on the conquest of space, the less 
developed countries are interested in economic growth and in the assertion 
of national sovereignty. Apparently identical problems are differently 
apperceived and lead to different solutions when viewed from divergent 
backgrounds. Thus, widespread unemployment during the Great Depres- 
sion led to Nazism in Germany but to the New Deal in the United States. 
Current American-Soviet relations fully reflect the relevance of divergent 
cultural backgrounds. Both nations have their respective visions of the 
good life which they are determined to maintain and develop at all costs 
at home and somewhat less intensely abroad. Even if some of their top 
decision-makers may be quite cynical, it is difficult to deny that, at least 
in some measure, a difference in ideals is reflected in the foreign policies 
of the two countries. Equally their apperception of environment differs. 
The Russians find everywhere evidence of class-war and of American im- 
perialism, while the Americans find everywhere Moscow-inspired intrigue 
and Communist subversion; the American forces in the Middle East, 
defensive according to the Americans, are aggressive in Russian eyes. The 
stereotypes, once formed, are reinforced by the general desire to find con- 
venient scapegoats.” 

Understanding the points of view of other national cultures is an 
extremely complex task and the enormous advances that have taken place 
in social anthropology are least conspicuous in the relevant field of study 
of ‘national character’. Intuitive appreciation by individual decision-makers 
is largely governed by traditional stereotypes and attitudes: Hitler’s and 
Stalin’s intense parochialism undoubtedly coloured their policies. On these 
grounds, Krushchev’s foreign travels and the intimate Soviet relations with 
other Communist countries, especially with China, offer some promise of 
change. Individual variations are considerable: compare, for example, Sir 


* Nevertheless the term has its uses, and has been systematically employed in the annual 
surveys of The Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy, published by the Brookings 
Institution. ‘National interest’ is there defined as ‘. . . the general and continuing ends for 
which a nation acts’ or as ‘what the nation feels essential to its security and well-being’ 
(1953/4 vol., pp. 373 ff.; see also F. Gross, Foreign Policy Analysis (Philosophic Library, 
1954, pp. 52-54)). 

? With considerable justification Senator Fullbright recently called American obsession 
with Communist intrigue ‘the perfect formula for the evasion of reality’ (Max Freedman, 
The Manchester Guardian, 8 Aug. 1958). 
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Winston Churchill and Stanley Baldwin, who, in Churchill’s words, ‘knew 
little of Europe and disliked what he knew’. Here, as in several other parts 
of the model, the application of the findings and techniques of the study of 
personality may prove fruitful. 

Two influences at least seem to be at work upon decision-makers in 
foreign policy independently of national cultures. The first of these is the 
principle of self-preservation, since like all other social groups, states wish 
to continue in existence and to avoid extinction. To a large extent this 
principle is built into all concepts of national interest and governs the 
choice of objectives, but occasionally objectives can become dissociated 
from it and even come into direct conflict with it. Normally concordance 
is assumed, but sometimes concepts of national interest and concrete objec- 
tives must be checked painfully against the ultimate criterion of self- 
preservation. Failure to do this spells national disaster. Changes in the 
concept of the Empire and the recent painful revision of the conception of 
British interests in the Middle East are appropriate examples. 

The second influence lies in what might be called the pattern of inter- 
national relations which is based not on logical coherence but on historical 
development. Pleasanter, cheaper, and more logical alternatives can be, and 
actually have been, designed to replace the system of about ninety terri- 
torial states which conflict more than they co-operate, and which ultimately 
rely on force to ensure self-preservation and settle disputes. Nevertheless, 
no state can ignore the unpleasant realities of power politics. Also customs 
and fashions which have not yet hardened and which sometimes prove 
ephemeral, strongly influence the actions of states. Small states tend to 
imitate larger and more powerful states by indulging, sometimes beyond 
their more limited means, in whatever the fashion of the day may dictate— 
armed services and new weapons, miniature palaces on the pattern of 
Versailles, lavish social services. 


THE PROCESS OF CHOICE 


This paper is concerned with the structure of the model alone and not 
with its operation. Nevertheless, it may usefully conclude with a brief 
comment on some approaches to the actual process of choice by the 
representatives of several branches of knowledge: the geographers and 
the political scientists quoted; the mathematicians who have designed the 
theory of games and the social scientists who have been applying it;' the 
psychologists dealing with the theory of motivation and the strategy of 


* Beginning with J. von Neumann and O. Morgenstern, Theory of Games and Economic 
Behavior (Princeton, 1944, 2nd edn. 1947). For a recent discussion of application to foreign 
policy see M. A. Kaplan, System and Process in International Politics (J. Wiley, 1957, 
especially Part IV). 
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thinking; the statisticians developing models of Statistical Decision; the 
economists ingeniously using symbolic logic to explain how social choice 
is derived from individual valuation or employing mathematical symbols 
to analyse the phenomenon of group decisions.’ None have yet provided an 
adequate answer. Professor Leoni is possibly right in saying that these 
valiant attempts are a ‘probably desperate enterprise’. They are not, how- 
ever, wholly in vain. Some of these approaches are highly stimulating and 
helpful for the understanding of at least certain aspects of the decision- 
making process. Some of the techniques developed have actually been 
employed by decision-makers in the United States—e.g. in the study of 
national character for the purposes of psychological warfare and the deter- 
mination of peace-aims, or in the use of the ‘Statistical Decision’ approach 
for ‘the optimum allocation of resources’ for military purposes. It is quite 
possible that without it being generally known such techniques are already 
being applied elsewhere. The proposed use of ‘Statistical Decision’ for the 
solution of major international problems may be unrealistic and the de- 
velopment of a super decision-making machine capable of solving the most 
complicated problems may belong to the realm of science-fiction. Never- 
theless it is possible to accept the more moderate claim that the approach 
may succeed in breaking down complex, intractable problems into a number 
of smaller ones on which agreement would be much easier.? Even if the 


new techniques are unlikely to explain fully the mysteries of decision- 
making or to substitute electronics for human brains, they can both narrow 
the field of our ignorance and provide mechanical or semi-mechanical 
methods of arriving at many decisions of lesser importance. 


‘ Kenneth J. Arrow, op. cit.; Duncan Black and R. A. Newing, Committee Decisions 
with Complimentary Valuation (Hodge, 1952), and Duncan Black, The Theory of Com- 
mittees and Elections (Cambridge, 1958). 


he All these claims are made by Irwin D. J. Bross, Design for Decision (Macmillan, 1953, 
ch, 15). 
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1. Statement of the Problem 


| THERE are good reasons for the increasing attention which political 
scientists have recently given to the study of parties. In a democratic com- 
munity the party system forms the focal point on which all political forces 
converge. Everything that is politically significant finds a place somewhere 
within the parties and in the relations between them. Conversely, everything 
that is done by the parties is relevant to politics. Thus, an extension of 
knowledge about the party system helps to unravel the politics by which a 
people is governed. Why is it that the parties have come to occupy so crucial 
a role in the functioning of modern democracies? This question is inevitably 
implied in analysing the subject of parties, but it is not always explicitly 
raised and answered. Since the argument of this paper does attempt an 
answer, it is fitting to start with a general picture of the place and functions 
of the party system on which the ensuing discussion will be based. 

The parties owe their importance in a democracy to this fact: It is they 
that provide the bridge to connect the groupings of society with the institu- 
tions of the state. On the one side, society generates the clusters of interests 
which push their way into the political process. On the other side there 
stand the constitutional régime, the men and machinery of government, 
the institutional structures which compose the state. The state exists within 
society, and society permeates the state. But an intermediary is needed to 
provide a link between them—an intermediary which, to perform its role, 
must belong partly to both. Such are the political parties. The party system 
functions as a conductor of energy and as a transformer. It receives the 

This article was originally presented as a paper at a panel of the Convention of the 
American Political Science Association in St. Louis, 1958. For the research on which it is 


based I am greatly indebted to the Rockefeller Foundation for their support. (L. L.) 
Political Studies, Vol. VII, No. 1 (1959, 12-31). 
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impulses that flow from society, transforms them into the current of politics, 
and then distributes it among the institutions of which the state is con- 
structed. Conversely, it is the party system which fastens the impress of the 
state upon the plastic associations wherein men combine. 

Whatever lies in the middle will naturally be susceptible to influence; 
from the two sides between which it is placed. This, of course, explains the 
difficulties that arise whenever one attempts to interpret the causes of a 
party system. Precisely because the parties are located in between the state 
and its society and belong in some measure to both, it has been possible for 
researchers to argue with considerable plausibility for either factor as the 
prime determinant of party politics. Hence, two kinds of answer have been 
given to the question: ‘Why does this community have this kind of party: 
system?’ Some have thought that the institutions of government are the: 
primary source for the formation of parties and their duration. Others 
believe that the party system derives in the main from the character of the 
society around it. The location of the parties in the middle has invited this 
divergence. But it remains the province of scholarship to continue the search 
for the factors which seem to incline the issue on one side or the other. 

The purpose of this paper is to inquire into these problems in the case 
of five countries. These are the United Kingdom and the four ex-colonies 
which were the first to attain full self-government within the Common- 
wealth—Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa. For compara- 
tive study of this topic, a more appropriate group than these five could 
scarcely be found. The party system which began to form in England after 
the Civil War of the seventeenth century was exported in the nineteenth to 
the overseas territories inhabited by emigrants of British stock. In Australia 
and New Zealand the indigenous populations were either too few in number 
or too retarded in culture to affect the imported system. But elsewhere the 
British tradition had to learn to tolerate that which it could not absorb: in 
Canada the descendants of France’s ancien régime, and in South Africa an 
offshoot of seventeenth-century Holland and a large majority of tribally 
divided Africans. The United Kingdom, its influence fortified by ancient 
heritage and present might, provided the model from which the English- 
speaking colonists derived their political attitudes and governmental struc- 
tures. Here then was a situation where an identical pattern of institutions | 
and ideas was transplanted to geographical regions remote from the place 
of origin and scattered from one another. As it struck root and grew, the 
exported system retained some of its inherited features, but mingled these 
with the characteristics acquired in the new environment. Also, as the 
process of nation-building required amalgamation into larger units, the 
federal principle was borrowed from the United States and adapted to the 
circumstances of Canada and Australia. Thus, after the lapse of four or 
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five generations, it was possible to observe in this group of countries both 
similarities and differences. It is these which provide the theme of this 
inquiry. The questions to be raised are these: 

_ What have been the causes of the party systems in these five countries? 
What are the reasons for the resemblances between the systems? 
Where they differ, why have these variations occurred? 

In order to answer those questions, this paper will attempt to describe 
the party systems which have emerged in the five countries under discus- 
sion, to assess the effect upon them of governmental institutions, to analyse 
how they were shaped by the social environment, and to sum up by suggest- 
ing how a comparative method may throw light on the nature and causes 
of the party system. 


2. The Character of the Five Party Systems 


Since a causal interpretation must be preceded by a description of the 
subject under analysis, let us first survey the salient features of the five 
systems under review. In general, these can be summarized as examples 
either of a two-party system or of a fairly close approximation thereto. 
A two-party system can be defined as one which meets the following con- 
ditions: 

1. At any given election the chance of coming to power is shared by two 
parties, and no more than two. 

2. One of these is able to take office by itself, without requiring third- 
party support. 

3. With the lapse of time, two parties alternate in office. 

This list of criteria, besides what it affirms, contains certain implications. 
For example, it recognizes that, along with two major parties, the system 
may include some minor ones. Provided, however, that one of the major 
parties always has a clear majority and that no minor party succeeds in 
holding the balance, the system realistically considered still belongs to the 
two-party type. Also, allowance must he made for the time factor. As a 
people changes, so does its party system. Hence, if a particular party is 
based upon a certain interest and that interest declines, the party tends to 
decline with it; and another party, representing a rising interest, may take 
. its place. During the transition, of course, a three-party system will develop. 
But the trend of a few elections will show whether this state of affairs is 
destined to be permanent or temporary. The occasional coexistence of three 
parties in a dynamic relationship does not seriously disturb the definition 
of a two-party system, if the latter be proven in time to be the norm to which 
the system always returns from its temporary deviations. 

Judged by these criteria the United Kingdom nowadays has a two-party 
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system and has had it for a long time. Its origins, as well as some phases of 
its evolution, remain a subject of disagreement among historians, and it is 
also arguable whether the term ‘party’ can properly be applied to some of 
the parliamentary clusters which were mobilized in the eighteenth century 
by the Crown or by influential factions. These are the difficulties which 
inevitably attend the problem of devising categories to fit the facts with 
accuracy. Yet, be that as it may, a fundamental truth of British politics 
holds good after all the attempts to explain itaway. The seventeenth-century 
struggle between Royalists and Parliamentarians was followed by the 
eighteenth-century alignment of Tories against Whigs. This in turn evolved 
in the next century into a conflict of Conservatives and Liberals, which has 
been converted since 1931 into the battle between Conservatism and Labour. 
For three hundred years the main highway of British politics has channelled 
its traffic along two lanes. The highway has frequently been rerouted, recon- 
structed, and resurfaced, and it now bears a much heavier load of traffic. 
But it has successfully carried the British people through their evolution 
from oligarchy to democracy, from a largely agricultural economy to one 
that is heavily industrialized, and from the acquisition of Empire to the 
acceptance of Commonwealth. Small wonder that the two-party system has 
undergone transition and change. The greater wonder is that the system has 
been tough enough always to reappear, reassert itself, and endure.! 

On a smaller scale, and in a society far younger and less complex than 
the British, the same story may be told of New Zealand, whose party system 
provides the closest parallel to that of the mother-country. This Dominion 
has now exercised responsible self-government for slightly more than a cen- 
tury. lis party system emerged through two formative decades (1856-76), ° 
in which the principal problems to be solved were those of immigration and 
public works, the Maori Wars, and central—provincial relations. The contest 
between groups then became polarized into a Conservative—Liberal fight. 
As the working class came of age politically and universal suffrage was 
achieved,? the Liberal party broadened into Liberal-Labour. Later this 
hyphen lengthened into a split, and contemporaneously with Britain (from 
1905 to 1931) New Zealand wrestled with the unstable equilibrium of three 
parties. The depression of the early nineteen-thirties restored the two-party 
system by impelling a coalition between the Conservatives (ihen called 
Reform) and what was left of the Liberals. Since that time to the present 
a normal alternation in office has continued between Labour and their 
opponents, who currently are named National. Minor parties have occa- 
sionally formed themselves during the last sixty or seventy years—usually 


* In order to avoid repeating here what I have said elsewhere in print, may I ask the 
reader to refer to my article ‘The Two-Party System in British Politics’, American Political 
Science Review, vol. xlvii, No. 2, June 1953, pp. 337-58. 

* For men, by 1889; for women, by 1893. 
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in order to express and organize a special interest or some extreme view- 
point. But they have always evaporated quickly, like the morning dew. 

Canada, being a more complicated country than New Zealand, has 
experienced more complications in maintaining a two-party system. Within 
a few decades after federation, political contests had already fallen into the 
classic pattern. Two principal parties had emerged, which took their names 
(Conservative, Liberal) from Britain, but in their inner dynamics rather 
resembled the Republicans and Democrats. Canada’s size, along with the 
diversity of its groupings and their regional concentration, has always 
facilitated the breakaway of special interests or areas. As a consequence, 
third and fourth parties have been organized fairly frequently. Often these 
have been able to capture control of a province and there to maintain them- 
selves in office throughout several elections, contemporary examples being 
Social Credit in Alberta and the CCF in Saskatchewan. At the Dominion 
level, however, Conservatives and Liberals have been alternating in and 
out of office for three-quarters of a century, and it has been a rare exception 
for a third party to hold the parliamentary balance.’ Of recent decades the 
most remarkable feature of Canadian national politics was the long 
supremacy of the Liberals, which was accompanied by a decline of the 
Conservatives and some fragmentary representation for the Social Credit 
and the CCF. Had this paper been written two years ago it would have been 
possible to argue that Canada no longer exhibited a two-party system. At 
that time the four parties could have been evaluated in musical notation 
thus: the Liberals, a full note; the Conservatives, a half note; with a quarter 
note each for CCF and Social Credit. This would have counted up to two 
full notes. But, as every quantifier should know, an addition of fractions 
equalling two is not necessarily identical with a two-party system. Since 
the two federal elections of 1957 and 1958, however, the Liberal reign has 
terminated abruptly. What King passed on to Saint Laurent, the latter could 
not transmit to Pearson. The Conservatives, newly revivified and energeti- 
cally led, are again ascendant; and, nationally at least, Social Credit was 
crushed and the CCF is crumbled. The swing of the pendulum—to mix the 
metaphor—was more like the swish of a scythe! 

Australia became a Commonwealth thirty-three years later than Canada 


was created a Dominion. Hence, national party politics in Australia count [ 


less than six decades. But a definite pattern has already emerged in this 
period. The facts are easy enough to state, although their meaning is in 
dispute. The first decade of this century was occupied with putting the 
federal system into motion and with a coalescing of groups. The fight 
between protectionists and free traders tended for a while to overshadow 


‘ This did happen, however, after the election of 1921 when a revolt of the western : 
prairies produced an agrarian movement called the Progressives. ; 
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the other divisions and to twist the political interests into its particular 
mould. But once that issue had been resolved in favour of protection, the 
Australians developed the kind of party system with which they have now 
lived for five decades. On one side stands the Labour party. Its history has 
been a series of battles between a central discipline and the revolts against 
it. Arrayed against Labour are two parties. The chief of these, after frequent 
changes of name, has now resumed the Liberal label. The other is the 
Country party, which has maintained a separate existence ever since the 
early nineteen-twenties. How should the Australian system be classified? 
Plain though the answer seems, it is nevertheless in controversy. Some say 
that Australia has a three-party system, for the simple reason that the 
system does contain three parties! But others argue that this arithmetic 
has to be interpreted politically. The third member of the trio, the Country 
party, does not function in complete independence, nor does it fill the role 
ofa balancer. It operates instead in a permanent coalition with the Liberals. 
Never does it combine, either electorally or in office, with Labour. Hence 
with a substance of truth one can assert that Australian politics are divided 
along the axis of Labour versus non-Labour. The latter side maintains two 
organizations, of which the weaker partner represents and increases the 
bargaining power of the rural elements. The Australian system, therefore, 
is a trio in form, a duet in function. 

Younger yet than Australia is the misnamed ‘Union’ of South Africa. 
This is a geographical area which is occupied by a state that lacks a nation, 
a government that is one-fifth of a democracy, a minority living in perpetual 
fear of the majority. In a plural society where those of European descent 
are outnumbered by four to one and where government is the exclusive 
preserve of a minority which it itself acutely split, the party system functions 
amid a nightmarish network of restrictions and distortions. Since the 
minority has a monopoly of political participation, the parties ‘represent’ 
only the dominant fifth of the population. Yet all their calculations are’ 
powerfully influenced by the presence of the other four-fifths—who are 
disfranchised, discriminated against, and demoralized. Thus, in describing 
South Africa’s party system one must allow for, but never forget, these 
basic limitations. Within their framework a complex of tangled groupings 
has tended to sort itself out into a rough alternation between two parties. 
One party is formed by the majority of the Afrikaners, and they are opposed 
by the minority of Afrikaners combining with the majority of those whose 
tongue is English. This division between groups, which runs primarily along | 
linguistic and cultural boundaries, is widened by a difference of attitude 
towards the submerged majority. On the problem of race relations the 
fanatical extremists oppose the more moderate gradualists. Then, too, 


| within the minority of dominant Europeans there are minorities which form 
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splinter movements of their own—a Labour party to oppose the owners of 
capital, a Dominion or Federal party to resist the supremacy of Afrikaner- 
dom over the English, a Liberal party to plead (valiantly but forlornly) the 
noble doctrine of human equality. Such groups have hitherto been unable 
to make much of a dent in the strength of the two big organizations— 
National and United.’ At the present moment, since the three elections 
of 1948, 1953, and 1958 recorded rising percentages of the votes in their 
favour, the Nationalist fanatics unfortunately have everything their own 
way. 

Such, then, is a short survey of the five systems. It supports the generaliza- 
tion that they conform principally to the two-party model. But the variations 
and deviations are quite as significant as the norm. What therefore remain 
to be explained are the reasons both for the norm and for the departures 
from it. 


3. The Structure of Government and its Influence on the Parties 


According to the institutional explanation the primary factor which 
shapes the party system is the machinery of government. The stuff of 
politics is regarded as so much molten material, taking its form from the 
mould that the state imposes. Party warfare is conducted in order to cap- 
ture control of the government; and consequently, on this reasoning, it is 
the nature of governmental institutions that imposes the organization and 
tactics to which the parties conform. Applying this logic, some scholars 
have considered two-party politics the result of such factors as the cabinet 
system, or the power of dissolution, or the electoral apportionment into 
single-member districts where a bare plurality wins. The present question, 
therefore, is this: In these five countries how uniform, how different, are 
the institutions which could have a bearing on the character of the party 
system? And is there a discernible connexion between these institutions 
and the parties? 

At first glance one is struck by the amount of overall similarity in the 
institutions by which the five countries are governed. But at the same time 
certain differences are apparent and it is the explanation of the reasons for 
them which calls for further analysing. To begin with, there is complete 
uniformity in the use of the cabinet system. The fusion of parliamentary 
and executive leadership in the hands of the same persons is a distinctively 
British contribution to the art of constitution-making and is invariably 
followed throughout the Commonwealth. Rule by cabinet is the rule. To 


‘ In the mid-twenties, however, Labour had sufficient votes to enter into coalition with 
Hertzog against Smuts, on a policy of monopolizing the best jobs for the white workers. 
Also, when Malan’s Nationalists first came to office in 1948, they needed the parliamentary 
backing of the small Afrikaner party under Havenga which they later absorbed. 










































| 00 which occasions Parliament extended its own duration. 
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this there are no exceptions. Differences do exist, however, in the effects of 
the cabinet’s power and in the techniques by which it is exercised. In cer- 
tain of these countries, for example, the threat of dissolution has virtually 
atrophied and can no longer be considered essential—if indeed it ever was 
—either for maintaining discipline in the majority ranks or for perpetuating 
a two-party alignment. Seventy years elapsed in New Zealand (1881 to 1951) 
before a general election was called prior to the expiration of parliament’s 
full term. The reason for this is simply that New Zealand’s elections have 
been triennial,’ and it was therefore unnecessary to shorten the life of a 
parliament. Notwithstanding this fact, both the two-party system and the 
discipline within the parties have continued in force. 

In Australia, too, early dissolutions have become superfluous because 
the regular federal elections are held triennially, as in New Zealand. But 
in one important respect the Australian parliament differs from those of 
Great Britain, Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa. It retains its 
original bicameral character, in fact as well as in form. Following the 
pattern of the United States, the six States are represented in the Senate 
as equal units, and the terms of Senators are staggered. Consequently, a 
conflict between the two Houses can occur, if Labour controls one House 
while the non-Labour coalition controls the other. Because of this situation 
the Liberal Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, took advantage in 1951 of the 
constitutional provision that authorizes a double dissolution. But this did 
not take place because of any defect in the working of the party system as 
such. It was the result, rather, of an institutional contradiction. Cabinet 
government, to be effective, requires not checks and balances, but a con- 
centration of political authority in one place. Hence, wherever it functions 
in full force, the cabinet has either crippled or crushed bicameralism; and 
the ability of one chamber to eliminate its rival has been reinforced by the 
logic of the two-party system which necessitates a majority for one party 
over its opposition.. Thus the power of dissolution, to the extent that it 
survives nowadays in Australia, is a consequence of the party system and 


nota cause of it. 


The Australian case, however, contains other implications whose broad 


; effects should be comparatively viewed. Australian bicameralism is the 
_ product of Australian federalism. One must therefore consider whether’ 


the institutional difference between a federal and a unitary constitution 


_ has any effect on the number of parties within the political system. Let us 
| Suppose that one were to rank the five countries on a scale according to 


_ their proximity to the poles of unitary or federal government. The order 
would be as follows: 


* Except for the occasions of World Wars I and II, and the depression of the early thirties, 
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UNITARY 
New Zealand 
United Kingdom 
South Africa 
Canada 
Australia 


FEDERAL 


How does such a ranking correlate with the party systems of the same 
countries? In my judgement, fairly closely. The countries in which the 
two-party system is most firmly established are the very two whose institu- 
tions are most definitely centralized and unitary. On the other hand, the 
states which are federal or quasi-federal are precisely those in which the 
problem of the third, and even the fourth, party has continued to present 
itself. A person who favours the institutional argument will, therefore, be 
disposed to contend that federalism is an impediment to two-party mono- 
poly. Just because an intermediate level of government exists, a party whose 
prospects for national power are slender may prevail in a state or province. 
Hence it would seem to follow that federalism tends to encourage a multi- 
plicity of parties. If so, this indicates how the governmental structure helps 
to shape the party system. 

On that point, briefly to anticipate the view for which I shall argue later, 
it would certainly appear that the party system is correlated with the degree 
of centralization or the reverse in the machinery of state. But to assert that 
one factor causes the other is an unproven inference. Rather, it may be held 
that both factors—the type of party system and the pattern of institutions— 
are themselves the joint product of another, more fundamental determinant 
that is as yet undisclosed. Should this be true, the correlation between the 
parties and either a unitary or a federal government would resemble the 
relation between siblings and not that between parent and child. 

There remains one further institutional arrangement to consider, namely 
the electoral system. It is through the machinery of elections that the voters 
choose between alternative policies and candidates. By means of elections 
the parties place their representatives in political office. Hence it is self- 

evident that a connexion exists between parties and elections, that their 
relationship is direct and immediate, and that the influence of one factor 
upon the other is causal in character. What is in doubt, however, is the 
crucial issue: which is the cause, and which is the effect? Generally it has 


been assumed! that the electoral machinery is the cause which produces f 
effects upon the party system. My own research, however, leads me to the F 


* For instance, by Professor Maurice Duverger in Les Partis politiques. 
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opposite conclusion—that it is primarily the party system which moulds 
the electoral system. The parties, as it appears to me, determine which type 
they will employ among the available varieties of apportionment and voting. 
What they select is the type which best suits their own interest, and that, 
interest is, of course, to preserve and perpetuate themselves. Naturally, once 
the electoral system has been adopted and goes into operation, it produces 
a reciprocal effect upon the parties which brought it into being. Normally 
this effect is to buttress and strengthen them. But, such being the nature of 
the political process, whenever the existing parties and electoral methods 
afford inadequate recognition to new interests and groupings which arise 
within society, the latter will succeed in making their own way. Thus, 
despite what is frequently considered the ‘inevitable’ tendency of the single- 
member district system to militate against the weakest party of three, the 
British Labour Party was able to survive and grow, and then to supplant the 
Liberals. And precisely the same has happened in New Zealand as in Great 
Britain. 

A comparison of the electoral systems that are in use in these five 
countries discloses some significant facts. In Great Britain, Canada, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, the single-emember district system prevails, the 
winner in the district being the candidate with a plurality. This method of 
apportionment, which evolved in the mother-country between 1832 and 
1885, was exported to the maturing colonial territories during that period. 
Simultaneously the suffrage was extended to the whole adult male popula- 
tion, and the very parties which were responsible for the extension were 
opening their doors to new members. When two parties dominate the 
political scene, they are likely to favour the single-member district system 
just because its distortions, its lack of proportionalism, are an impediment 
to the growth of new parties. If, however, a third party does appear on the 
scene, one of two consequences follows. The third party may become potent 
enough to replace one of the existing major parties and thereby restore the 
two-party system. If it can do this, as in Great Britain, the electoral system 
then continues without change because there is no reason to alter it. Or the 
third party may be permanently added to the other two, so that the party 
system itself changes. In this case it is both convenient and sensible to 
modify the electoral system subsequently. Indeed, this is what occurred in 
Australia, the one country of this group which forms the exception that 
proves the rule. There, the Country party was organized after World War I: 
to increase the political power of the farmers on the anti-Labour side. The 
electoral system was then changed to conform with the altered character 
of the party system. Since it was expected that farmers would give their 
support first to the Country party, and next to the other non-Labour party, 
the electoral method which was adopted was that of the single transferable 
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vote—a device precisely suited to the politics of a tri-party system wherein 
two of the members were normally expected to coalesce against the third. 
Clearly in this case, the party system formed itself first and then modified 
the electoral machinery to conform to its political requirements. 

This point—namely, that the party system is supreme over the electoral 
system, and not the reverse—may be further illustrated by some evidence 
from New Zealand. There, in the first two decades of this century, the 
Labour group split off from the Liberals and organized their own party. 
The Liberals, who were dominant from 1890 to 1905, began to read the 
writing on the wall as Labour mobilized and as the old Conservative oppo- 
sition regrouped itself under the name of Reform. In order to forestall the 
rise of a Labour party, the Liberals, while they still held a parliamentary 
majority, introduced a second ballot to provide for a run-off election in 
constituencies where no candidate had obtained a majority. This second 
ballot was in operation for two elections only—those of 1908 and 1911. 
It did not achieve the aims of its proponents. Despite its mechanics, the 
Labour party did grow and the Reform party increased its strength until 
in 1912 it was able to form a government. Then Reform used its parliamen- 
tary majority to abolish the second ballot. In short, it was the politics of the 
party system which proved triumphant over the electoral system, and not 
the mechanics of the latter which determined the shaping of the former. 

To summarize this part of the discussion, one observes that the institu- 
tions of government are remarkably similar in the five countries. The most 
noteworthy exceptions are the electoral system in Australia and the use of 
a federal structure in that country and Canada. A relation does exist between 
these institutional differences and the variations in the party systems. It 
remains now to be seen whether the differences and similarities both in the 
party systems and the institutions of government are related to some further 
factor yet more pervasive and more penetrating. For that, I turn to the 
composition of the societies in question, since they are the sources of the 
politics manifested in both state and parties. 


4. The Composition of Society and the Politics of its Parties 


To inquire into all aspects of a society which are politically relevant 
would go far beyond the scope of this paper. What can and must be done, 
however, is to look at one feature in the composition of society which has 
a direct and immediate bearing upon the character of the party system. 
Parties are groupings into which a people subdivides in order that policies 
may be debated and programmes executed. That groupings into parties are 
political in nature is self-evident. What needs clarifying is the relation be- 
tween the parties and the other groupings of which a society is interlaced. 
Not all of these are always and necessarily political. But virtually any social 
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grouping may acquire this significance, and many of them will from time 
to time become politically charged. The particular aspect of a society’s 
structure which I am exploring here is its heterogeneity or homogeneity. 
The assumption is simply that a party system is certain to be influenced by 
the groupings in society, and is likely to reproduce either their complexity 
or simplicity. A people ‘fundamentally at one’, to cite Lord Balfour’s 
phrase, would not be expected to sustain the same party politics as ‘a house 
divided against itself’. Race, religion, language, occupation, class, property, 
and income are among the principal constituents of a social order. So, when 
the racial, religious, and linguistic groupings tend to coincide, political 
organization will generally be more cohesive than if these groupings criss- 
cross with one another and if the same persons recombine differently in 
terms of economic status and occupation. To examine the validity of these 
assumptions, one must study the effect of the components of the social order 
upon the character of the party system. 

The mother-country supplied to its colonies, as they matured, not only 
a framework of government but also a model for party politics. In point of 
time, Britain’s two-party system stems from beginnings which long antedate 
the grant of responsible self-government to territories overseas. But that 
same party system did develop further because of Britain’s own domestic 
evolution and was being more completely organized simultaneously with 
its transplantation to other continents. In a dual sense, therefore, the British 
model is both prior to, and contemporary with, the systems that sprang up 
in the Dominions. 

The story of the British party system is so long and complicated that the 


| need for compression in a paper such as this involves the risks of over- 
' simplification and apparent dogmatism. Nevertheless, there are certain 
_ salient features about which some reasonable generalizations can be offered. 
_ As long as the monarch possessed real power, any genuine alternation of 
| parties was impossible. The Civil War of 1641-9 marked a division of ' 
society into two sides which could not compose their differences through 
the existing framework of government. The supremacy of Parliament was 
a necessary institutional accompaniment of a party system, since Parlia- 
| Ment provided the forum where parties could engage in regular public 
_ debate. Gradually the controversies of the Restoration period crystallized 
» into a Whig-Tory dichotomy, imparting a modicum of coherence to the 
| eighteenth-century gambits of aristocratic interest, influence, and intrigue. 
_ Such a dualism corresponded with the social divisions of that era. Granted 
) that politics were a function of the upper classes, i.e. of the minority, 
| opinions tended to polarize around two issues—one economic, the other 


‘ From his introductory essay to The English Constitution by Walter Bagehot, World’s 


) Classics edition (Oxford, 1928), p. xxiv. 
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religious. In a society that was largely agricultural and rural, but was 
acquiring colonies and increasing its external commerce, two interests were 
opposed. On one side were the majority of landowners. On the other, the 
minority of landowners were allied with the mercantile interest. In the 
religious sphere, the ecclesiastical settlement which had been imposed after 
the Restoration and reaffirmed after the flight of James II provided the 
boundary line for a second split. The dominant Church of England dis- 
played its intolerance not only to Jews and Catholics, but also to Non- 
conformist Protestants. Hence, two parties existed in the religious field— 
those who were for the established Church and those who were not. Most 
important of all, however, was the fact that the alignment of groups on the 
religious issue tended to correspond with the economic bifurcation. The 
country squires, for the most part, were rural-minded, royalist, Anglican, 
and Tory. Their opponents were more friendly to commerce, more tolerant 
of dissent, more loyal to Parliament, and Whig. 

With the groundwork thus laid for a two-party system, nineteenth-century 
Britain was required to adjust its politics to an economic transformation 
and its social aftermath. The economic change was widespread industriali- 
zation; the social change, urbanism; the political result, democracy. The 
effect upon the parties of industrialization, although delayed for a genera- 
tion by the Napoleonic Wars, was to help the descendants of the Whigs, 
then called Liberals. Demanding a revolution in economic policy, the 
Liberals supported the reform of governmental institutions as its pre- 
condition. Thus in 1832 they won for the urban middle class a measure of 
representation in Parliament and therewith a political ascendancy which 
lasted for four decades. Conversely the Conservatives, identified with the 
landed interest, were split and crushed. Later in the century, however, by 
a strange irony, the same forces which had once aided the Liberals turned 
to their disadvantage and redounded to the benefit of their opponents. When 
the welfare of the working class became the overriding issue, some of the 
Liberals were unwilling to incur the higher taxation and the extension of 
governmental functions which social services involved. Thus commenced 
the succession of breaks which culminated in the disintegration of the once- 
mighty Liberals. But while the need for further change destroyed the party 
which had elevated reform into a philosophy, the Conservatives discovered 
that changes, after their adoption, acquire a conservative tinge and that 
the landed aristocrat could tax a factory owner for the welfare of the fac fF 
tory worker. With the enfranchisement of the industrial and agricultural 
labourers in 1867 and 1884, the underprivileged were finally in a position 
to use liberty to obtain equality; and, since their strength lay in the solidarity F 
of numbers, they organized their own party. Caught in between, the Liberals F 
cracked into further splinters, which flew off—left and right—to coalesce 
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with Conservatism or Labour, helping thereby to liberalize the former and 
constitutionalize the latter. 

Contemporary Britain, for all its size and inner diversities, has a compact- 
ness and solidarity which underlie the two-party system. Its economy is 
overwhelmingly industrial and commercial; its way of life, predominantly 
urban; its religions, strongly Protestant; its race, homogeneous; and its 
political union, an English majority far outnumbering the Scots, Welsh, 
and Ulstermen. Under these circumstances the party system reflects, on the 
whole, the surviving elements of horizontal stratification in the British 
economy and social order. The Labour Party has mobilized the bulk of 
the wage-earners along with a section of the middle class and the intelli- 
gentsia. The upper class and well-to-do, the farmers, the majority of the 
middle class, and a minority of the wage-earners vote Conservative. Finally, 
those who have an allergy to mammoth organization, and who echo indi- 
vidualistically ‘a plague on both your houses’, will continue to inscribe a 
protest vote for the Liberals—especially at by-elections, where the control 
of Parliament is seldom affected. 

I interpret the British party system, then, as the outcome of an ancient 
social order which has now attained a fundamental harmony; which there- 
fore divides easily into two sides whose opposition is conducted within 
mutually agreed limits; which has evolved along with, and has helped to 
cause, the framework of institutions that suit its purpose. It is this system 
which has provided an example for the English-speaking inhabitants of 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa. But the societies which 
have developed in these countries are not identical with the British, nor are 
their peoples derived solely from the British Isles. In terms of homogeneity 
and its opposite, it is fairly evident that New Zealand and Australia contain 
societies which are more homogeneous than that of Britain, whereas the 
Canadian and South African societies are much more heterogeneous. How, 
then, are these social variations related to the party systems? 

The simplest in structure of all these societies is the one in New Zealand, 
the country whose party system is the closest akin to the British. The people 
of New Zealand are homogeneous to a rare degree. They have the popula- 
tion of Philadelphia spread over an area as big as Oregon. The Europeans, 
' who outnumber the Maoris by ten to one, are drawn, to the extent of 
» %8 per cent., from the British Isles. Of these the great majority were English 
or Scots and Protestant, and are descended from emigrants of the working 
| class and lower-middle class. Although farming provides nine-tenths of the 
| country’s export wealth, farmers ceased long ago to be in a majority and 
__ have also lost the advantage of special apportionment under the electoral 


* Though, because of West Indian immigration, an incipient colour question now exists 
on a small scale. 
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law. The demand for higher living standards, equally spread, has led toa 
moderate urban development. But, instead of one dominant metropolis, 
New Zealand has four main centres, spaced apart from north to south. 
For political purposes the people divide along two axes: the city folk versus 
the farmers, and those who have less against those who have more. The 
farmers form a bloc which seldom! splits. But, being insufficient to win an 
election, they need to coalesce with some urban interests in order to produce 
a majority. The result is their alliance with importers, businessmen, and 
higher-income professional people. Thereby the National Party is cemented 
together. On the other side the Labour Party enjoys the full allegiance of 
the industrial workers. With these it unites in the cities many of the lower- 
paid white-collar employees of government and of private firms. For the 
National Party the problem is to hold together its rural and urban wings, 
for Labour, its industrial and white-collar supporters. A loosening of either 
tie is usually enough to produce an electoral swing and thus to change the 
party in power. 

What New Zealand politics would be like if its social structure were pro- 
jected on to a larger screen can readily be seen in the case of its neighbour, 
the Commonwealth of Australia. In many of their basic characteristics the 
two countries are identical. But the sub-groups which exist in Australia are 
proportionately larger than their New Zealand counterparts. This fact has 
intensified their sense of separateness and aggravated their frictions, with 
consequences which are immediately observable in the party system. In 
terms of race, language, and national origins the Australians are remark- 
ably homogeneous. In religion, however, because rather more Irish emi- 
grated to Australia than to New Zealand, the number of Catholics amounts 
to 21 per cent. as against 14 per cent. in the smaller Dominion. This is 
politically relevant because the bulk of the Catholics (for the same reasons 
that formed them into Democrats in the U.S.A.) early joined the Labour 
Party, where their concentration makes them a powerful force. Also owing 
to their geographical distances from one another, the regional sentiments 
are more pronounced in Australia than New Zealand and explain why one 
country adopted, and the other abandoned, a federal constitution. The 
antagonisms between classes, and between city and country, are also more 
sharply felt in Australia. In practically every state over two-fifths of the 
population are to be found in the capital city; and in the rural areas the 
pastoral industry had to adapt to conditions of climate which required 
huge ‘runs’ for the sheep to graze and led to cleavages between the owners 
and their labourers. Hence the Australian party system accurately reflects 
the same two lines of social division as in New Zealand—but with two 


' Occasionally, however, and in times of falling prices overseas, the dairy farmers may 
break from the sheep farmers, and, as in 1935, some will vote Labour. 
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important differences. The city-country conflict has fostered two parties| 
on the anti-Labour side. The Country Party represents many of the farmers, 
while a minority of them join with the urban business interests in the 
Liberal Party. Labour has the backing of the industrial workers and many 
of those in the lower-paid clerical jobs. Maintaining unity on the Labour 
side, however, has proven difficult. The party was split acutely in World 
| War I on the issue of conscription, in the depression of the early nineteen- 
thirties over the choice between radical or orthodox finance, and since 1947 
between its Catholic right wing and a left wing which veered close to the 
Communists. When Labour are divided, the other side are sure to hold 
power. When Labour are unified, they can take advantage of the city— 
country feud and oust their opponents from office. Thus, the system 
described above as a duet in function and a trio in form corresponds appro- 
priately to the patterns of the Australian society. 

The country which comes next in order of social complexity is Canada. 
It has produced a distinctive brand of politics and a party system which 
supplies the nearest parallel to that of the United States. Canada consists 
of two cultures which have coexisted for nearly two centuries but have not 
fused. They are divided by language, religion, and political memories, and 
the capacity of the minority to survive is reinforced by its geographical 
; concentration and its ‘peculiar institution’, the Church. The art of govern- 
ing Canada is exceedingly difficult. So far only three men—Macdonald, 
» Laurier, and King—have fully mastered its secret. For the politics of the 
| Dominion require the maintenance of a delicate equilibrium among forces 

which are for the most part centrifugal. Externally, Canadians are drawn 
to influential poles both east and south. The English-speaking are pulled 
_ by trade and sentiment to Britain; the French-speaking to France—but of 
s the ancien régime, not of the contemporary Republic. Southward, the 
' natural alignment of the North American continent has attracted Canadians 
to the United States for the mutual benefits of trade, defence, and propin- 
quity. Internally, a country whose north is sparsely settled and whose 
| people are stretched east-west in a narrow band from Newfoundland to 
_ Vancouver Island is divided into the five well-marked regions of the Mari- 
; times, the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes, the Laurentian Shield, the Prairies, 
/and the Pacific slope of the Rockies. The function of the federal govern- 
‘Ment at the centre is to hold the balance between the two cultures, among 
the domestic regions, and between the United States and Western Europe. 

Under these conditions the party which keeps in power is the one which 

can discover the highest common factor of the contending interests. Thus, 
»Slatesmanship in Canada becomes synonymous with compromise. 
| The two main parties of Canada are best described as federal unions: 
Within a federal union. The strategy of their opposition is dictated by two 
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recurring factors: the unity of Quebec, and the tendency for people to vote 
one way provincially and another way nationally. For many decades 
Quebec was the ‘solid South’ of Canada. Each of the major parties owed 
its long period of ascendancy to support from that province. But the reten- 
tion of power at Ottawa has been consistent with continued opposition from 
the provincial capitals. What was so significant during the long Liberal 
hegemony was that effective party conflict virtually ceased at the federal 
level and also within most of the provinces, but was still conducted between 
the two levels. Only a few years ago, many provinces for all practical pur- 
poses had produced one-party régimes, since for many elections in a row 
there had been no political change. Equally significant was the fact that 
the Liberals, though lording it at Ottawa, did not control the majority of 
provincial governments. Thus, Duplessis’ Union Nationale was ascendant 
in Quebec; the Conservatives ruled Ontario; the CCF was dominant in 
Saskatchewan, as was Social Credit in Alberta. Yet some of the very districts 
which chose these parties provincially were voting for the Liberals nation- 
ally. What this must mean is that in Canada the effective line of political 
division is drawn between the nation and its component regions. Indeed, 
even when the party that controls the province is nominally the same as 
the one prevailing at Ottawa, conflict can still occur between province and 
Dominion—a striking example being the fight in the nineteen-thirties be- 
tween Prime Minister Mackenzie King and Premier Hepburn of Ontario. 

It is these fundamental tendencies that are reflected in the history of 
Canadian politics. Because of the regional diversities in the Canadian 
economy and the geographical distribution of languages and religions, 
Canadians express their preferences on one set of issues locally, on another 
set nationally. Hence, as many as four or five parties may dominate the 
several provinces. At the centre, however, that party prevails which cements 
a winning coalition by compromises and conciliation. Thus, following the 
same line of argument, one can see why the federal system, as such, is not 
the cause of the Canadian party-complex. Both the party system and 
federalism, in my judgement, are the consequences of the same social 
factors. The federal structure is well suited to the diversities of Canada’s 
regions and cultures; and the parties, major and minor, which flow from 
these very diversities support and use that structure for their political ends. 

Last to be considered is the most heterogeneous of the societies discussed 


in this study. Viewed cumulatively, South Africa exhibits all of the diver: f 


sities of Canada—plus the tremendous complication of the size of the nor 
European majority. Also, in two respects the position of the English 
speaking South Africans differs from that of English-speaking Canadians. 
In the former country they are the minority group within the European 
minority, whereas in Canada they still outnumber the fertile French. Also, 
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in South Africa the memories of armed conflict between English-speaking 
and Afrikaners reach back to as recent a date as the beginning of this cen- 
tury; and the bitterness of military defeat has increased the determination 
of extreme Afrikanerdom for a political revenge. Because non-Europeans ; 
are not permitted to participate in elections (save to the limited extent that 
the Coloured may vote in the Cape), the pivot for South African parties lies 
at the point where the Afrikaner group splits into fanatics and moderates. 
When there were enough of the moderates, their alliance with the English- 
speaking minority could produce victories for the United Party—the party 
of which Botha and Smuts were leaders. But the Afrikaner moderates are 
always threatened by their own extremists. In this way Hertzog rebelled 
against Botha, as Malan did later against Hertzog. Since 1948 the pro- 
gramme of apartheid has served as the rallying cry for the fanatics, who 
have thus far outmanceuvred their opponents by appeals to prejudice, fear, 
and white supremacy. 

South African society is subdivided both vertically and horizontally. The 
horizontal layers are racial, with the whites occupying the narrow apex at 
the top of the pyramid. Vertically, they are themselves split by language, 
religion, economic status, and the bitterness of the past. Since all lines of 
cleavage tend to coincide, each reinforces the other. In this way there has 
arisen among the dominant whites a system of two major parties flanked 
by a number of splinters. But the nub of this party system is that it does not 
include and represent the majority. Instead, it serves merely to organize the , 
fear for the majority which the minority entertain. Since South Africa 
comprises not one society but several which have been superimposed in 
a hierarchy, the party system reflects the restrictions by which the country 
iscrippled. Clearly, if the Liberal viewpoint were ever to prevail, one would 
expect to see many more parties in the arena. 

Equally clearly one can observe that the institutions of government 
adopted in South Africa do not accord with the natural requirements of its 
plural society. The country was ill fitted for a constitution which enshrines 
the British principle of parliamentary supremacy and establishes no legal 
checks to restrain the majority in the parliament. A federal structure, and 
certain internal checks and balances, would have been the appropriate 
means of safeguarding minority rights—and also, in this case, the rights of 
the Bantu majority. But the parliamentary form and, with it, a structure that 


- f leans more to the unitary than the federal were preferred by Smuts because 


the minority’s fear of the majority made them seek protection by concen- 
trating the coercive powers of government at one focal point. South Africa, 


| therefore, offers an example of both a party system and an institutional 


framework which result from the attempt of the few to preserve a position 
of privilege in a divided society. 
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5. Comparisons and Conclusions 


What conclusions can be drawn from the comparisons undertaken in 
this survey? In the process of transplanting the British way of governing, 
the amount that has been retained is perhaps more striking than the amount 
\ that was modified. Modifications there were bound to be since structures 
and processes do not emerge the same when their social accompaniments 
are altered. The British who emigrated to the Colonies were not an exact 
statistical cross-section of the original society, since the upper-class element 
was far smaller and less influential. Moreover, in Canada and South Africa 
the British were condemned to live with other cultures which they had 
forcibly brought under their jurisdiction. In the homogeneous societies 
party politics are founded, almost exclusively, on economic divisions. Hence 
it is in the United Kingdom, Australia, and New Zealand that a Labour 
Party has become strong, and not in South Africa or Canada. In the 
societies where language, religion, and race create their own affiliations, 
party politics are influenced as strongly by these groupings as by the 
economic. In the plural societies the attitudes of sub-groups towards the 
structure of government and the principles of politics will vary with their 
numerical strength. The party system of a people fundamentally at one can 
readily absorb the small electoral swings which turn a minority into a 
majority and result in a change of Ministry. But the exercise of majority 
power is quite differently viewed in such a country as Canada and South 
Africa. French-speaking Canadians are tenaciously jealous of minority 
rights and normally uphold the provincial position against the Dominion. 
Likewise in South Africa, and notably in Natal, the English-speaking 
minority has become sensitive to the need for safeguards—especially nowa- 
days when Afrikaner extremism is rampant. 

It is these cross-currents within society which inject the motive force into 
the party system and, through it, determine how the institutions of the state 
will function. The same factors, moreover, supply a different content to 
such familiar labels and concepts as Liberal and Conservative. Conserva- F 
tism in any system derives its ethos from the nature of that which it seeks 
to conserve. Thus an inhabitant of Quebec who wishes to keep his language, 
Church, and social order intact stands on the right wing of Canadian 
politics, although in many national elections he has found it his interest to 
vote for a party which calls itself Liberal. Also on the right wing, but F 
defending a different status quo, are the financial interests of Toronto. ln } 
such a country as New Zealand the centre of political gravity has moved F 
so far over on the left that the conservatism of the National Party would be F 
damned as outright communism by many a conservative in other lands. 01 
the other hand, in South Africa the politics of fear have given such a1 fF 
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impetus to racial reaction that the vaunted moderation of the United Party 
appears wishy-washy and ineffectual on any comparative scale of liberalism. 
To sum up, then, it is these groupings in society and their psychological | 
consequence in human attitudes which provide the substance for a party 
system. These also will mould the structure of government and modify its 
use. That structure can itself impinge upon the party system. But the domi- 
nant parties will always alter the structure, by law or custom, when their 
interests demand it. The merit of a comparative method is that it serves, 
better than any other, to illuminate these relationships which, if observed 
within a single system, are more likely to remain obscure. 
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THE American academic travelling in Europe is typically a pathetic charac- 
ter. His sojourn is one long apology for the materialism, the chauvinism, or 
the mass culture of his own country. He returns to his own shores sorrowing 
over the sterility of the intellectual climate in which he must subsist, and the 
hostility of a philistine and officious public towards him and his kind. For 
this reason it has been of special interest to hear the reports of the American 
political scientists who attended the September meeting of the International 
Political Science Association in Rome. Not downcast, but exuberant, they 
landed at Idlewild Airport in New York. For they had discovered in Rome 
that even the most patronizing Europeans and Asians were admitting that 
America leads the world not only in flush toilets but also in the study of 
political science. It was the other fellows who were apologizing this time. 
And if they did not apologize, they were either over-defensive or self- 
consciously offensive. 

The chief reason for the acknowledged American pre-eminence in a 
respectable academic discipline is that her political scientists have been 
able to play both ends against the middle with astounding success. In the 
traditional areas—history of political thought, public administration, politi 
cal institutions, international relations—American scholars have carried on 
their work with adherence to high standards. No small evidence of this is 
that editors of political science journals throughout the world welcome their 
articles. The majority of American political scientists, it should be pointed 
out, continue to labour in the traditional vineyards. However, at the same 
time, they have displayed a willingness to experiment with a whole variety 
of new ideas and new approaches. These recent developments, which can 
all be conveniently grouped under the rubric of ‘political behaviour’, often 
appear to be the representative tendency in American political science. In 
point of fact, the behaviouralists constitute a small minority within th 
profession taken as a whole. (I will call all students of politics ‘politica 
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scientists’ here, whether or not they claim to be ‘scientific’ in their approach. 
And I will call those who are utilizing the new approaches ‘behaviouralists’. 
They cannot be called ‘behaviourists’ simply because that title has long 
been pre-empted by the exponents of Watsonian psychology.) But since the 
end of World War II they have blossomed forth in the larger universities in 
a totally unexpected profusion. They have come to dominate more and 
more of the panels at the annual meetings of the profession. Articles con- 
taining mathematical symbols, for example, are now to be found in virtually 
all the political science journals. Indeed, the importance of this group is 
testified to by the fact that even those editors who are unsympathetic to— 
or who frankly do not even understand—this orientation feel obliged to 
publish their output. An American department is abjectly apologetic if it 
does not have at least one man engaged in behavioural research on its staff. 
This minority is coming, in non-American eyes at least, to characterize 
American political science. An interesting question to ask, then, is why 
British political scientists in particular have not become infected with the 
behaviouralist bug. 

Mr. David E. Butler’s book provides a good part of the answer. It is a 
short essay, designed for both the specialist and the layman, which outlines 
just what the study of political behaviour is all about. Politics as a whole, 
to be sure, is concerned with human behaviour. But Mr. Butler rightly 
points out that study which is based ‘upon observation of what people say 
and do’ is coming to form a distinct specialty within political science. Of 
chief interest in his book are two chapters: ‘The Quantitative Approach’ 
and “The Sociological and Psychological Approach’. These are the ones 
which are plainly aimed at Mr. Butler’s colleagues in British political 
science. And these two chapters are, in essence, a succinct report of what 
has been going on in American political science since 1945. Political 
behaviour consists, taken broadly, of five approaches. It would be well to 
give a short sketch of each. 

1. Model-Building. This is not an attempt to construct a theory of 
political behaviour. Rather the purpose of a model is to suggest an appro- 
priate method of study for those who wish to examine a particular area of 
behaviour. That is, possible ways of embarking on research in legislative 
or electoral or administrative behaviour are formulated in verbal, graphic, 
or mathematical terms. If you want to study the decision-making process 
in the field of foreign policy, the model-builder tells you, here is a scheme 
which you might find useful. The variables which have to be taken into 
account are listed, catalogued, and ordered according to the suitable levels 
of discourse. The kind of data which will be required if hypotheses are to 
be verified are laid out. Graphic and mathematical representations of 


phenomena are depicted in order to suggest methods for eventually isolat- 
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ing determining factors. Like model-building in economics, discussion 
tends to be not in terms of causation in the real world, but of the multi- 
factored constructs which will hopefully lead to a better understanding of 
the real world. 

2. Quantification. The language of numbers is the only vocabulary with 
which scholars can communicate with each other with complete and un- 
ambiguous understanding. In order that precise communication be attained 
between the man who conducted the research and the audience to which he 
reports, he designs his study so that his data are gathered and recorded in 
ways which permit his observations to be reported in quantitative terms. 
It is thought preferable to say, for instance, that 63 per cent. of an inter- 
viewed sample answered such and such questions under such and such 
conditions to the effect that they mistrusted the motives of Soviet leaders, 
rather than to trust one’s own intuition or common sense and assert that 
‘most’ people feel so inclined. The transition from ‘most’ to ‘63 per cent.’ 
is what quantification aims at. This approach has been used in the analysis 
of, say, the pattern of judicial decisions, the biographical backgrounds of 
cabinet members, and the test-scores which show the ideological propen- 
sities of selected groups of citizens. 

3. Interdisciplinary Cross-fertilization. New insights can be gained about 
individual and group behaviour if the methods of sister disciplines are 
employed in the study of politics. If a legislative committee is regarded as 
a small group, if politicians are conceived of as figures with early child. 
hoods, if parties are seen as status-systems, if ideologies are acknowledged 
to be cultural phenomena—these new slants will produce a better under- 
standing of the behaviour which we have customarily regarded as exclu- 
sively political. This approach calls for no small amount of overtime work: 
what is involved is no less than a mastery of the work which is currently [ 
going on in social anthropology, sociology, social psychology, and psycho 
analytic theory. But not only must the scholar discover what other social 
scientists are doing in their own fields; he must also be prepared to join 
with them in interdisciplinary seminars and symposia as part of an effort to 
educate one another and to synthesize the methods and substantive findings 
of the various disciplines. 

4. Radical Empiricism. The facts which we need to know about politica 
behaviour, far from being all in, constitute a great piece of unfinished 
business. Indeed, over the past 2,000 years we have only begun to scratch 
the surface. Hundreds of thousands of interviews have yet to be conducted, 
just as many questionnaires will need to be filled up and punched on 10 
IBM cards, and countless new tests require to be devised to elicit the som 
of data which has heretofore remained submerged. Furthermore, acces 
must be gained to quarters where decisions are made: more observers at 
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participant-observers will have to be trained to report on hitherto ignored 
facets of behaviour. The facts which we think we now have are either insuffi- 
cient, out of date, irrelevant, or just plain wrong. The greatest initial prob- 
lem that behaviouralists admit to is sheer ignorance. Therefore they must 
be prepared, more than ever before, to do their own field-work—starting 
from scratch if necessary—if current hypotheses are going to be verified 
and the raw materials which will lead to new and more plausible theories 
uncovered. In addition, only if behaviour is observed and reported accord- 
ing to rigorous behavioural methods will we be sure that we possess facts 
and figures which will prove useful to our colleagues and which will ulti- 
mately contribute to a general theory of political behaviour. 

5. System-Building. The end result of all these approaches is the con- 
struction of a general theory of political behaviour which will catalogue 
and explain in a systematic way all that we now know and all that we will 
discover in the course of time. Such a system will not avoid questions of 
causation or motivation. And it will be a system which will predict future 
occurrences as well as explain those which have already occurred. Such a 
system can only come about if the preliminary stages have been carried 
out: models must be designed and tested, observations must be recorded in 
quantitative terms, behaviour must be explained in its overall social and 
psychological context, and the factual gaps in our knowledge must be filled. 
Only a few American behaviouralists have embarked on system-building. 
And many of those who have have been accused by their colleagues of 
tushing ahead too far, too fast. 

It is safe to assume that Mr. Butler’s exposition of behavioural science is 
as sympathetic a one as can be expected from a British political scientist. 
His mood, to be sure, is the traditional British scepticism. Yet he knows 

) ® whereof he speaks. In the course of his election studies he has experimented 
with the quantitative approach, and he has a broad acquaintance with the 
work currently going on in the other social sciences. He is demonstrably 
well read in the recent American literature; and he can speak the language 
of, and use the technical apparatus in, the behavioural sciences. He has 
been, finally, a recurrent visitor to America and he has watched the new 
approaches being applied in their own milieu. If the purpose of his book 





































litical is to explain American behavioural science to British political scientists, 
ished F then Mr. Butler is surely the man to do this job. Yet for all this, his essay 
_ will be bound to reinforce the convictions of those who find behavioural 
ucted, 





science distasteful. He does not, as do many of his countrymen, accuse 





on 0 § behaviouralism of being fad, fraud, or tomfoolery. Nevertheless, his argu- 
1¢ so ment for the defence is at best a half-hearted one. In frequent cases, more 





space is devoted to the limitations and abuses of behavioural approaches 
than to an explanation of what its practitioners are trying to do. The reader 
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will learn what is wrong without knowing what it is that is wrong. However, 
there is no need to champion the Americans on these pages. They are 
buoyantly self-confident and they have shown that they can take very good 
care of themselves. But because Mr. Butler’s book is typical of the British 
frame of mind, it might prove interesting to devote the remainder of this 
review to a consideration of why the political scientists in one country have 
plunged in so readily where those of another have been loath to tread. Whyis 
it that the Americans have embraced behaviouralism with such enthusiasm 
while their British colleagues have stood aloof? To answer this question 
we may have to subject the higher learning in the respective countries to 
a rough form of behavioural analysis. Perhaps this will prove somewhat 
enlightening as a test of behaviouralism itself. 

1. To anyone who has observed both British and American political 
scientists at work, it is clear that the latter are, man for man, an altogether 
more industrious lot. Americans spend more hours per week, more weeks 
per year, on the job than do their British colleagues. The American student 
of politics must be prepared to put on his hat—or to rush off without it— 
and go into town to interview fifty housewives on their attitudes towards 
tariffs. His British counterpart is, on the other hand, essentially a library- 
bound creature. He prefers to examine the documents in the stillness of the 
reading room rather than interview the participant amidst the clamour of 
the factory gate. The furious activity of the American in the field—rather 
than in the library—is his way of responding to the social and cultural 
demand that even the professor must operate in the real world. The Ameri- 
can academic derives his legitimacy from the approval of public opinion— 
particularly that of the selected publics of alumni, state legislators, and 
corporate contributors. He must show the world that he is busy because 
in America everyone must appear to be busy. And the activity has to be 
‘real’ work: work which can be announced in numbers of pages published, 
numbers of IBM cards containing interview data, and numbers of inter- 
disciplinary seminars convened to discuss the projects. It is not surprising 
that behavioural study has flourished in the face of such imperatives: it 
provides some of the best ways to appear busy. The British political scientist 
can ignore the public. He is judged more by what he is than by what he does. 
Public opinion is deferential: it does not stop to ask the British academic 
what he has produced lately. He can spend his life dissecting obscure phrases 
in the minor works of Hegel or chopping the logic of the silly political things 
that silly people say. He is, after all, a professor; and public opinion has 
no warrant or competence to judge professorial work. Furthermore, the 
respective conditions of academic tenure accentuate this situation. A 
higher proportion of British staff in institutions of higher learning have 
life-time appointments than do the composite group of instructors, assistatt 
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professors, associate professors, and professors at American universities. 
Promotion to positions of permanent tenure in America generally comes 
only after fifteen years on the staff. Those who wish to achieve such security 
—and most do—must gain it by dint of the outward signs of productivity. 
Hence most American academics get into the habit of work. And, as has 
been said, the behavioural approaches present more opportunity for en- 
gaging in a show of work than do the traditional specialties of political 
science. 

2. Considering the size of its population and the level of technological 
development, Great Britain has remarkably few universities. This means, 
of course, that the academic profession is bound to be a small one in terms 
of absolute numbers, and there will be only a handful of individuals who 
can properly call themselves political scientists. In comparison, America 
has 300 institutions of higher learning with departments of political science. 
These departments, of course, range from the University of California at 
Berkeley with a staff of over 50 to colleges with one-man ‘departments’. Of 
the American Political Science Association’s membership of 7,000, most are 
academics. The Political Studies Association, by way of contrast, has fewer 
than 200 members. Correcting for population difference, this still puts 
Britain at considerably less than 10 per cent. of America in terms of sheer 
manpower. The consequence of this is clear. Many more young men and 
women in America undertake postgraduate work in political science be- 
cause they know that when they finish their studies careers will be available 
to them in the teaching profession. The British young man sets out at his 
peril. Jobs are few, and even if there are lecturerships open the number of 
professorships to aspire to in the entire country is not more than several 
dozen. The American scene is a far happier one. With large numbers of 
postgraduate students on their campuses, there are scores of universities 
which have developed into lively places. Senior men cannot help but be 
put in positions where they must defend their ideas before the questioning 
of their juniors. Large departments mean that departmental staffs will be 
large and varied. Colleagues are thrown together with great frequency and 
are constantly talking shop. In a burgeoning atmosphere such as this new 
ideas are bound to rise among both professors and postgraduate students. 
Furthermore, professors will compete with each other for students to take 





































irasts their seminars. The men who utilize the behavioural approaches, being late- 
hing’ & comers to this competition, have made their offerings look as attractive as 
n : possible. They have done well in this endeavour, and the evidence is plainly 
e, the 





that they are attracting more than their proportionate share of the post- 
graduate students. One reason for this may be that a behavioural professor, 
More often than not, has a well heeled project in progress and he can use 
his students as paid research assistants. The success of behaviouralism thus 
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becomes self-generating. The availability of relatively cheap and competent § se 
manpower in the form of postgraduate students leads more and more Fb 
scholars to undertake such studies. sc 
3. A glance at the biographical directory of the American Political be 
Science Association will show the strikingly humble origins of many Ameri- F gu 
can professors. All of them, of course, have university degrees: yet many J In 
of the most distinguished and productive men received them from small § ste 
and all but unknown institutions. A surprising proportion of the American ff to 
profession started out by working their way through a state teachers’ college J lat 
or a local freshwater college by waiting on table. This is mentioned here 
simply to show that American professors are far more representative of the — pr 
entire population—in terms of class origins—than are their British col- § tio 
leagues. This has a number of consequences which redound to the favour — ev 
of behaviouralism. First, as has been stated, the typical American political § an 
scientist is an insecure man; his awareness of his inauspicious background § the 
heightens his reliance on the esteem of others. Second, men from minority § pe: 
groups tend to study the problems of those or related areas, and such § or 
research often has a behavioural slant. And third, because he is a man of § ex: 
the people, the American political scientist is well equipped in psychological — no 
terms to study the people at first hand. He is willing to go down toa slum §— po 
neighbourhood; and he will, furthermore, achieve an easy rapport with the — op 
people he finds there. Indeed, the attitudes and values of the man in the § po: 
street are not too far removed from his own. The British academic lacks § the 
all this. Britain’s class barriers and suspicions are such that the typical § An 
political scientist is unwilling and unable to develop any direct communica- F exi 
tion with the working class—which, for a student of behaviour, constitutes the 
the largest single constituency. This is borne out by the fact that it has been § fin 
American researchers in Britain who have been able to tell us far more Fin: 
about British working-class attitudes than the upper middle-class British Fins 
professor was ever able to report. Behavioural science depends on digging — cor 
into human behaviour on all levels. Britain will not have a behavioural ¢ 
science of politics until its scholars can feel at ease discussing extra-marital F out 
sex with a Durham miner. For 
4. One of the great motivations for American political scientists to turn F tior 
behavioural has been the nagging proximity of American sociologists and } stu 
social psychologists. Every university with a political science department § stu 
has its sociological and psychological counterpart near at hand. At lunch § add 
in the faculty club, passing each other in the corridors, and in interdisci: § fess 
plinary seminars, fellow social scientists provide an impetus to experiment § pro 
with the methods of sister disciplines. Both sociologists and social psycho — tant 
logists in America are already deep in the study of behaviour which i § writ 
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selves with this work, and to join in with it on terms which have largely 
been set down by the sociologists and psychologists. Of all the social 
sciences in America, political science has been the tardiest in adopting the 
behavioural approaches. Yet despite its late entry, it has accepted the 
guidance of sociology and psychology with both alacrity and a good grace. 
In Britain it is painfully clear that these companion disciplines are poor 
stepsisters at most institutions. Starved and unencouraged, they have enough 
to do fighting for their own survival. They are hardly in a position to stimu- 
late or influence the political scientists. 

5. Behavioural science, in its role as radical empiricism, involves asking 
probing—and sometimes very embarrassing—questions about the organiza- 
tion of power in society. British academics are too close to—and some are 
even a part of—their country’s Establishment to break beneath the surface 
and record who decides what, when, how. To do this would be to lay bare 
the motives and behaviour of their own kind of people. It would make 
personal relationships difficult with people with whom one went to school 
or university and who one meets socially. British studies of lobbying, for 
example, have been either highly formalized or superficial treatments. In 
no cases do they examine the significant exercise of extra-parliamentary 
power. It remained for a Canadian to at least begin probing the internal 
operations of the party hierarchies, for an American to look into the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union, and for another American to write on 
the Labour government’s relations with industry. In their own country 
American political scientists, far from belonging to such Establishment as 
exists at all, are outside the structure of social and political power. Hence 
they can study and publish the facts of power and decision-making as they 
find and see them. Most Americans, to be sure, are too insecure to engage 
in such forays. But a number have, and they have told tales out of school 
in ways that British political scientists would consider rather ungentlemanly 
conduct. 

6. No discussion of American behaviouralism would be complete with- 
out mention of the role of the foundations in encouraging work in this area. 
For reasons which cannot be explored here, the wealthiest of the founda- 
tions opted to give money to support behavioural rather than traditional 
studies. The consequence of this most worth noting is that postgraduate 
students and young lecturers—in their formative years—are provided with 
additional incomes at times when they most need them. A prominent pro- 
fessor at a large university will be given, say, $50,000 for a behavioural 
project. He will hire a half-dozen postgraduate students as research assis- 
tants; and they, in turn, will be able to use the data from the project for 
Writing their doctoral theses. Through this channel hundreds of young men 
have been recruited into behaviouralism. Furthermore, it ought to be said 
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in passing that these fledglings have not simply sold their careers for hard 
cash. Students taking postgraduate study in political science in American 
universities are all required to do work in the history of political thought 
and in the traditional study of political institutions. Yet once they are 
exposed to the behavioural approaches, large numbers of them seem un- 
willing to return to the old fields. The expansion of behaviouralism and its 
attraction for younger men is, in very large measure, due to the seeming 
inconsequence or irrelevance of the customary specialties of political 
science. Every young behaviouralist, it can be said, has studied the tradi- 
tional approaches and found them wanting. This would ascribe more 
responsibility to the old régime than it would to the revolutionaries. 

7. Finally it should be said that much of the appeal of behaviouralism 
lies in the fact that it provides a convenient and timely escape. The typical 
American political scientist is a liberal in his politics, but timid in his per- 
sonality. And for reason: he is subjected to public appraisal and judgement 
as his British colleagues seldom are. His left-wing or un-American tendencies 
are still subjects of widespread suspicion. As a result he has plunged into 
the behavioural stream because it is pristinely non-controversial. Model- 
building, for example, is all hypothetical: it avoids discussion of causation 
in the real world. Quantification is pleasantly value-free. The radical empiri- 
cists are occasionally more daring: that is, when they begin to draw con- 
clusions from their data. As was pointed out, whereas the British political 
scientist has a secure and protected niche in the social structure, the 
American is exposed to effective attack. But a behaviouralist who has not 
stuck his neck out cannot be attacked. And if he does question dominant 
values, he frequently does it in a technical jargon and to a limited audience. 
In many ways, then, the very existence of behaviouralism is a conscious or 
an unconscious protective device: one that has been erected as a response 
to the hostility directed against liberal tendencies. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE FIFTH 
REPUBLIC; A COMMENTARY’ 


MARTIN HARRISON 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


‘THE French nation will flower again, or perish, depending on whether 
the State has or has not strength, steadfastness, prestige enough to direct it 
in the way it must take. It is therefore for the people that we are, for the 
century and for the world in which we live that the Constitution has been 
made.’ It was in such terms that General de Gaulle commended the Fifth 
Republic’s constitution to France. The dying act of the old National 
Assembly authorized him to undertake the constitutional revision which 
was to transform the Fourth Republic into the Fifth. Despite the long years 
of waiting at Colombey-les-deux-Eglises, the General did not reach the 
Matignon with a constitution in his pocket. The first draft was rapidly 
drawn up in June and July by a small team working under M. Michel 
Debré, Garde des Sceaux, within the General’s broad instructions. On 
29 July, after cabinet discussion had led to several amendments—notably 
to the motion of censure procedure—the provisional draft was sent for 
advice to the ad hoc Constitutional Consultative Committee (CCC), com- 
posed of thirty-nine members: sixteen nominated by the National Assembly, 
ten by the Council of the Republic, and thirteen by the Government. 
Meeting under the Presidency of M. Paul Reynaud, from 29 July to 
14 August, the Committee proposed numerous amendments.” The Govern- 
ment, though declining to be bound by its recommendations, accepted 
some, firmly rejected others,> and had second thoughts on new points. 
M. Mollet exacted several modifications (chiefly to the role of the Senate) 
as the price of Socialist support. The important addition of the ‘right to 
independence’ for the overseas territories followed General de Gaulle’s 
African tour at the close of August. After examination by the Council of 
State, the final draft was commended to the electorate by General de Gaulle 
I owe particular acknowledgement for suggestions and criticisms to Mr. Philip Williams. 
* For the first draft, CCC draft, and the final text, see M. Prélot, Pour comprendre la 
nouvelle constitution, Editions du Centurion, Sept. 1958. The most important CCC amend- 
ments were made to Articles 2, 4, 6, 16, 24, 37, 66, 77-87. 
> Notably Articles 23 (incompatibility of minister’s functions with membership of Parlia- 


ment) and 32 (election of the Bureau of the National Assembly). Numerous suggestions 
Were partly accepted. 


Political Studies, Vol. VII, No. 1 (1959, 41-61). 
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at the unhappy meeting of 4 September in the Place de la République. 
Accepted by referendum in France and overseas, it was promulgated on 
5 October and, after the operation of the transitional articles, becomes fully 
operative on 5 February 1959. 

It is not strictly ‘de Gaulle’s constitution’. Certainly there are frequent 
echoes of the Bayeux speech of 1946, modified by observation of the Fourth 
Republic. But M. Debré’s influence is frequently evident—notably in the 
provision that the functions of minister and deputy are incompatible.’ The 
CCC, the African parties, and the General’s African tour transformed the 
proposed ‘Federation’ into the substantially altered ‘Community’. Finally 
the constitution was conceived within the terms of the Constitutional Law 
of 3 June, which, notably, laid down that the revision must preserve uni- 
versal suffrage; that legislative and executive power were to derive either 
from universal suffrage or from bodies elected by universal suffrage; execu- 
tive and legislature were to be separated in such a way that ‘the government 
and the Parliament assume, each for itself and on its own responsibility, the 
fullness of their attributions’. The Government was to be responsible to 
Parliament. In the course of debate, General de Gaulle had promised that 
this meant that there could be no ‘presidential régime, and that the powers 
of the president could not be merged with those of the prime minister’. 

Given the haste with which it was drafted and the diverse influences 
conditioning it, the new constitution is not surprisingly termed by René 
Capitant ‘the worst drafted text in our constitutional history, worse even 
than the Constitution of 1946 ...a cause of permanent humiliation to those 
who held the pen’.? Its authors appear to share Thomas Hardy’s belief that 
a constitution may ‘owe her success in practice to her inconsistencies in 
principle’. The constitution is at times obscure enough to have satisfied 
Napoleon’s famous test. Undecided what form the French Community and 
its institutions were going to take, the drafters have prudently left some 
articles equivocal to allow further discussion and a freedom of manceuvre 
which was sadly absent in the 1946 Constitution.’ 

Elsewhere, however, obscurity, coupled with the need for a good dozen 
organic laws to fill in such misty articles as ‘Parliament votes budgets in 
the conditions provided by an organic law’ mean that it will be some time 
before the constitution is textually complete. (The Fourth Republic had not 
at its death voted all the laws promised by the 1946 Constitution.) What 
the working constitution, formed by customary usage and interpretation, 


* The idea apparently originates in L. Noél, Notre derniére chance, Gedalge, 1956, 
pp. 183-7, deriving from a criticism of the existing system made by General de Gaulle in 
- press conference of 30 June 1955. Cf. also M. Debré, Ces princes qui nous gouvernent, 
Plon, 1957. 

* Preface to L. Hamon, De Gaulle dans la République, Plon, Oct. 1958. 

> For possible interpretations of these articles and an explanation of the Community 
see La Constitution et territoires d’O.-M., Secrétariat Social d’O.-M., Sept. 1958. 
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will be is even more hypothetical. No French constitution has yet matched 
the expectations of its authors; no doubt the prophets will again be con- 
founded. Accordingly, the following analysis attempts to explain the pro- 
posed distribution of power within the new constitution with tentative 
suggestions of how it may develop. 

If the constitution has a guiding principle it lies in M. Debré’s explanation 
to the Council of State: “The object of the constitutional reform is clear. It 
is, first, and before everything else, to try to reconstruct a Power without 
which there is neither State nor democracy, that is—so far as we are con- 
cerned—neither France nor Republic.”! 

Government must combine stability and authority, to achieve which it 
should as far as possible be separated from politics. The kaleidoscopic 
cabinets of the Fourth Republic put a new régime d’assemblée out of the 
question. The presidential system had been ruled out. The resulting com- 
promise, which M. Debré styles régime parlementaire, aims at distributing 
power between the legislature and a bicephalic executive in such a way that 
‘checks and balances’ rule out domination by any arm, though leaving a 
presumption in favour of the Government. M. Debré expresses his inten- 
tion in these terms: 


To the confusion of powers within a single assembly, to the strict separation of 
powers with priority to the chief of state, it is proper to prefer the collaboration 
of powers—a separated Chief of State and Parliament, framing a government 
springing from the first and responsible before the second, with between them a 
division of attributions giving to each an equal importance in the working of the 
State, and assuring the means to resolve the conflicts which are, in any democratic 
system, the ransom of liberty.” 


He explained why such a system was necessary in a revealing sentence: 
‘Because in France governmental stability cannot result from the electoral 
law, it must result from making constitutional rules, and that is just what 
gives this proposal its decisive explanation and its historic justification.’ 
The key-stone in the structure, he adds, is the Presidency. 

In redistributing power in the President’s favour the drafters have 
reverted to the Constitution of 1875—-M. Duverger says to 1830.° Yet their 
conception of the President’s role is far from clear. As Head of State and 
President of the French Community his formal functions are substantially 
unchanged. He presides over the Council of Ministers (Article 9); is chief 
of the armed forces (15); has the right of pardon (17); promulgates laws 
within fifteen [formerly ten] days of their adoption (10.1); may ask Parlia- 
ment to reconsider a Bill before he promulgates it (10.2); sends messages to 


' M. Debré’s address to the Council of State, Ministry of Justice pamphlet, La Nouvelle 
Constitution, p. 1. 2 Ibid., p. 4. 

> For M. Duverger’s view on Les Mirages orléanistes see Le Monde, 13 June and 5 Aug. 
1958, and Demain la République Julliard, July 1958. 
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both assemblies [formerly the National Assembly alone] (18.1); presides over 
the High Council of the Judiciary (65.1); and accredits ambassadors (14). 

Beyond this, the Presidency still contains the scarcely reconcilable con- 
ceptions, reminiscent of the Bayeux speech, of the President both as one 
head of the bicephalic executive and as an arbiter ‘above the parties’, in the 
General’s favourite phrase. Here is the conception of a basically united 
France, and the President’s role is to communicate the general will in 
sibylline fashion. Such arbitrage will be accepted because, once the ‘general 
will’ is revealed it will be accepted as ‘unpolitical’. 

The President is now entitled to authorize referenda, but only in response 
to a request from the Government or on joint resolution of the two assem- 
blies (11.1). A Napoleonic return to government by referendum is excluded. 
Two further additional powers are unknown quantities. The President now 
negotiates treaties (52.1); formerly he only signed and ratified them. Article 
5, to which General de Gaulle has been deeply attached, may explain the 
change. It refers to the President as the ‘Guarantor of the independence of 
the nation, of its territorial integrity, of the respect for Community Agree- 
ments, and for treaties’. The essentially political activity of making a con- 
troversial treaty (such as EDC) is hardly consistent with his being an 
‘arbiter’, even if he acts—as is probable—in collaboration with the respon- 
sible minister. Article 5’s charge to the President to ‘see to it that the Con- 
stitution is respected’ is a textual innovation wholly compatible with Third 
and Fourth Republic tradition—notably with Vincent Auriol’s conception 
of the office in protesting against the methods of Communists and Gaullists 
in 1947-8. 

The President is empowered to ‘nominate to the civil and military posts 
of the State’ (13.2). Most important posts will continue to be filled in the 
Council of Ministers, as under the Fourth Republic (13.3); others are 
covered by normal Civil Service promotion and recruitment regulations. 
The power may be delegated (13.4). Since it is unlikely that the President 
will wish to intervene in minor civil service appointments, the article may 
imply nothing beyond a logical recognition of the President as the Head 
of the Republic and a more enduring figure than the temporary, political 
Premier. It should be added that almost all the acts so far listed are subject 
to countersignature by the Prime Minister and by the ministers responsible.’ 
The President could not use his powers against the wishes of the Govern- 
ment in office, though he might become more closely identified with its 
actions than seems proper to an arbiter. 

Three important powers are exclusively in the Presidential prerogative. 


* The following acts are not subject to countersignature: nomination of Premier; 
initiative of referendum (but see above); dissolution of the National Assembly; messages 
to Parliament; actions taken under Article 16; reference of treaties, or laws, before promul- 
gation to the Constitutional Council; nomination of members of the Constitutional Council. 
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Article 8.1 gives him full power to name the Premier—but no authority to 
dismiss him, or to appoint ministers other than on the Premier’s nomination. 
Article 12 allows him to dissolve the National Assembly, but not more than 
once in twelve months, nor when the system of emergency powers is operat- 
ing. The President is bound to consult the Premier and the Presidents of the 
Assemblies, but need not follow their advice. 

No provision aroused more sustained, and less accurate, criticism than 
the notorious Article 16, governing the President’s emergency powers. The 
Government’s initial draft merited alarm. It read: 


When the institutions of the Republic, the independence of the nation, the 
integrity of its territory, or the execution of its international commitments are 
gravely and immediately threatened, the President of the Republic takes the 
measures required by the circumstances after official consultation with the Prime 
Minister and the Presidents of the Assemblies. 


The scope of these powers was limited only by the exhortation that they 
‘must be inspired by the will to assure to the public authorities, within the 
shortest possible time, the means of fulfilling their tasks’. Parliament would 
meet, in the ominous phrase, ‘as soon as circumstances permitted’. The 
dismay among many of its supporters, and the firm opposition of the CCC, 
led the Government to accept a final text which circumscribes appreciably 


the situations to which Article 16 would apply, and slightly restricts its 
application. For Article 16 to be invoked a second necessary condition is 
added to the ‘grave and immediate’ threat; that the ‘regular functioning of 
the constitutional public authorities is interrupted’. Although the President 
is still not bound by advice, the added obligation to consult the Constitu- 
tional Council on whether the situation meets these conditions would 
morally limit him should the Council develop into a body whose opinion 
commanded respect. In addition Parliament now meets ‘automatically’, and 
cannot be dissolved while the article is in operation. It is not clear what 
powers the Parliament would have in such circumstances, but its summon- 
ing appears to rule out the possibility of a President taking advantage of 
special powers to impose a government on a hostile Assembly. 
Emergency powers presuppose a minimum of trust in those to whom they 
are confided. Historically it is scarcely surprising that France should view 
such a potentially broad delegation to its President with misgivings. But the 
final draft sensibly reduces the possibility that an unscrupulous President 
might subvert the constitution by invoking Article 16, even though loop- 
holes still exist. General de Gaulle seems to have been moved less by hopes 
of becoming a new Prince-President than by that favourite pastime of 
retired generals—fighting the battles of the previous war. He was deter- 
mined that as ‘guarantor of the independence of the nation and of the 
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integrity of its territory’, the President should have the means of action 
should a 1940-style catastrophe again overwhelm France.’ But was it really 
constitutional authority that the French Government lacked in 1940? 

But how will these powers be used, if at all? The personalities of the 
first Presidents of the Fifth Republic will be all-important. The manner of 
choosing the President may have a decisive influence. The President is no 
longer elected by the assemblies meeting in Congress—no one would want 
to re-enact the humiliations of M. Coty’s election. Logic would indicate 
direct election of the President, but there were strong arguments against. 
The historical analogies were unfortunate. Since the President was also 
head of the Community, his election by ballot in France and the overseas 
territories, argued M. Debré, would risk compromising the unity of the 
Community. There was also the fear of a Communist (or Popular Front) 
candidate winning some day on a split ballot. Accordingly the President 
is the ‘elected of the elected’, chosen for seven years—with re-eligibility not 
excluded—by an electoral college of some 75,000 members. It comprises 
members of the overseas territories; all deputies, senators, conseillers 
généraux and assemblies of representatives of every commune according 
to its size. The composition of the college was not specified in the original 
draft, but the Consultative Committee proposed it at General de Gaulle’s 
request. Apparently to please their local conseillers Socialists and Radicals, 
resisting Gaullist wishes to broaden the electorate, insisted on the right of 
the smallest commune to its presidential elector. The CCC draft heavily 
over-represented the tiny rural communes. In the final draft, M. Debré was 
happily able to “‘democratize’ the college by increasing the representation 
of the larger towns, fortified by the comforting recollection that it was from 
such areas that the Gaullists had formerly drawn heavy support. 

Even so, the electors are predominantly rural, essentially Senatorial elec- 
tors, traditionally known for their cautious conservatism, preferring ‘safe’ 
men cast in their own image. Whatever their choice in the first election, 
normally they find a René Coty more congenial than a Charles de Gaulle. 
Is this the sort of President who will use with determination the powers that 
are vested in him? 

The declaration that ‘The government determines and guides the policy 
of the nation’ (20.1) is at once an affirmation of its ascendancy over the 
Assembly and its independence of the President. Though some commen- 
tators have seen in the transformation of the Fourth Republic’s Président 
du Conseil into the Fifth’s Premier Ministre a simple recognition of the 
fact that under the Fourth Republic he did not in fact preside, others see 


1 For General de Gaulle’s views on the connexion between Article 16 and the situation 
in 1940 see Le Monde, 10-11 Aug. 1958. 
* M. Debré, La Nouvelle Constitution, p. 4. 
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in it a change in status emphasizing in some way the Premier’s dependence 
on the President. The Premier now owes his office directly to the President, 
who may name him without the interminable discussions foreshadowing 
the emergence of the ministries of the Fourth Republic (8.1). The Premier, 
however, chooses and discharges his ministers (8.2). Thereafter the Presi- 
dent can exercise no weapon against him or his Government except the 
threat of dissolution (12.1). On paper the investiture disappears, and the 
President’s nominee holds office until the National Assembly votes a motion 
of censure by an absolute majority. In practice new governments are almost 
sure to face the Assembly with a declaration of policy. Article 49.1 provides 
(perhaps unintentionally) that when such a declaration is made a question 
of confidence a simple majority suffices for rejection. This is a return to 
Third Republic practice. Presidents may well evolve informal procedures 
for gauging the support a proposed government would command within a 
divided Assembly. 

The drafters evidently hope the future ministries will recruit extensively 
outside Parliament—notably from the civil service (as General de Gauiie 
did) or from the nationalized industries. Ministers are, broadly speaking, 
required to relinquish all other activities including their parliamentary 
seats (23). Special provision is to be made for their reinstatement after 
ministerial service, except that former deputies will not regain their seats. 
The provision that deputies must resign their seats on becoming ministers 
was among the constitution’s most popular innovations. It recalls the even 
more draconian provisions of the Constitutions of 1793 and 1795 which 
prohibited deputies from holding office at all. Partly it ‘punishes’ deputies 
from the unseemly portfolio-grubbing of the Fourth Republic which, M. 
Debré believed, led deputies to overthrow governments in the hope of 
receiving office in its successor. Freed from outside interests, ministers will 
be unfettered and free to serve the national interest. The cure may be worse 
than the disease. As M. André Siegfried has suggested, any tendency to 
recruit ministers from outside politics is likely to intensify the politization 
of the civil service, nationalized industries, or any other organizations 
which are recognized as stepping-stones to power. Though reinstatement 
tights may be guaranteed, the reversion of a civil servant to working in the 
ministry of which he has been chief will pose numerous problems. Ensuring 
the independence of the imported experts within a framework of direct 
ministerial responsibility may be even more difficult than it has proved 
under the American presidential cabinet system. It remains to be seen 
whether ministers—thinking of their future if they should be defeated, 
and possibly lacking political experience—will face the Assembly more 


fet full text of this organic law is published in Journal Officiel (Lois et Décrets), 25 Oct. 
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resolutely than their predecessors. Experience alone will show whether 
non-political ministers are more welcome than in the past. The Government 
is now deprived of the ministerial votes, so often decisive in the Fourth 
Republic, and of the efforts of political ministers restraining their followers 
from overturning the Government of which they were members. In this 
respect, as in others, the constitution seems to accent the hostility between 
Government and Assembly. 

If the sections referring to the Presidency seem to postulate a united 
nation, those which deal with the relations between Government and 
Assembly rest on the assumption that the Assembly will once more fall 
victim to the ‘system’. The drafters’ approach has been characterized as an 
attempt, given the necessity of maintaining a system of universal suffrage, to 
paralyse the consequences of such a system in a situation where a divided 
electorate again returns a multi-party Assembly from which no coherent 
majority emerges. The reluctance of previous governments to use even the 
limited powers they had has been recognized by erecting so many barriers 
against encroachments by the Assembly that somewhere along the way one 
is sure to hold. 

The new relationship between the Government and the Assembly will, 
it is hoped, achieve two objects: the ending of ministerial instability and the 
frustrating of the incurable insistence of the Assembly on intervening in 
questions which are exclusively executive. One measure which may con- 
tribute to the realization of these objects is the cutting of parliamentary 
sessions from between seven and nine months to five and a half. 

The hopes for governmental stability rest on the new procedure for a 
vote of confidence. A government is bound to resign only when an absolute 
majority of the members of the National Assembly carries a motion of 
censure. If a government stakes its future on a Bill, such a Bill is considered 
as carried automatically unless a motion of censure is voted within three 
days (Article 49). Motions of censure must be signed by at least one-tenth 
of the members of the Assembly. Only the votes for the motion are actually 
counted.’ This is an attempt to prevent members from learning whether the 
Government has been defeated by a relative majority—the 1946 Constitu- 
tion also demanded an absolute majority for the overthrow of a govern- 
ment, but only M. Bidault refused to resign on failing to gain a relative 
majority. Can the full voting figures really be kept secret? The ‘unofficial’ 
vote of confidence may yet be revived. In any case the assumption that the 
potential abstainers will, if forced to choose, support the Government seems 
seriously open to question. 


‘ The procedure derives from discussions under the Gaillard Government. The deputies 
who sign a general vote of censure which is unsuccessful may not introduce another in the 
course of the same session, but similar limitations are not imposed upon motions of censure 
introduced as the result of the Government making a Bill a matter of confidence. 
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The Government’s authority and autonomy are to be bolstered by what 
is termed ‘separation of powers’, and by drastic reforms of parliamentary 
procedure. The former consists of limiting Parliament’s legislative activities 
to ‘the domain of the law’. In certain questions the Parliament will continue 
to legislate in detail (fixe les régles), in others it will determine only the 
principles (34).? All matters not explicitly allocated to ‘the domain of law’ 
are reserved to the executive (ont un caractére réglementaire) (37). Existing 
laws within executive jurisdiction can be modified by decree (after avis of 
the Council of State) (37.2); future laws may be modified by decree only if 
the Constitutional Council declares that they ‘have a rule-making character’. 
Such cases should be rare, for during the course of the legislative process 
the Government may oppose the admissibility of any Bill or amendment 
which it considers steps beyond the domain of the law. If the Government 
and the President of the assembly concerned disagree, the Constitutional 
Council gives a ruling (41). Though the Council of State examined Article 34 
with special care it remains vague. One man’s ‘detail’ may honestly enough 
be another’s ‘principle’ on, for example, a law defining the right to strike. 
I estimate that, defining ‘principle’ strictly, over 2,000 of the 2,655 Bills 
presented to the Assembly in 1956 (including over half the Government’s) 
would have been inadmissible, although almost all fiercely disputed 
measures would have been within ‘the domain of the law’. 

The separation is not complete. Parliament may delegate, for a stated 
period, powers for the Government to legislate by ordinance in areas 
normally considered as ‘the domain of the law’, subject to parliamentary 
ratification (38.1). The Fourth Republic’s provision that legislative power 
could not be delegated had been increasingly circumvented by the granting 
of power to make decree laws—notably by the ‘full powers’ voted to General 
de Gaulle in June. Now the right to delegate is explicitly recognized. 

The limitation of legislative power is reinforced by Article 40, laying 
down budget procedure. The deputies’ right to initiate expenditure had 
been gradually eroded under the Fourth Republic by successive lois des 
maxima and the Standing Orders of the assemblies. But, by repeatedly 
rejecting budgets, deputies had been able to coerce governments into intro- 
ducing some of the expenditure they could no longer propose themselves— 
notably on the Budget des Anciens Combattants. Now the Government 
may send the Budget to the Senate for consideration if the Assembly has 
hot voted the first reading within forty days (47); and if Parliament has not 


. Notably: civil rights; nationality, citizenship, marriage, and inheritance; criminal code 
and rights and duties of the judiciary; base, rate, and methods of taxation; electoral systems, 
Tights of state employees, nationalizations and denationalizations. 

* Viz. general organization of national defence; organization and powers of local govern- 
ment; education; law of property, civil and commercial and real estate law; law of employ- 
ment, unions, and social security. 
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decided within seventy days, the budget may be imposed by ordinance, 
Delaying tactics can no longer erode the Government’s staying power. In 
future budget discussions the threat of an imposed budget puts time on 
the Government’s side—though governments may hesitate to deny too 
brusquely the most traditional right of parliamentary assemblies. 

The reforms of parliamentary procedure all favour the Government. It 
now has control over parliamentary business—formerly decided by the 
Conference of Presidents, in which the Government counted only thirty 
or so votes among 600 (48). Bills are sent for examination either to ad hoc 
committees or to one of six permanent committees (43). The specialist 
committee system of the former Assembly had proved ill-adapted to discuss 
coherently major questions like the Common Market Treaty or the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community, which cut across the competence of as 
many as ten committees, none of which could take a global view. The 
nineteen specialist committees were too numerous to be occupied usefully. 
While some, such as the Commission des Finances, were grossly over- 
burdened, a secondary committee, such as the Commission des Boissons, 
would often spend more than 80 per cent. of its time discussing Bills which 
could go no farther for lack of time.’ The reduced number of committees 
will not have to seek furiously to justify their existence; their competence 
should be wide enough for them to discuss the wider implications of legis- 
lation. They will run less danger of domination by a single interest group, 
except perhaps agriculture. 

Formerly the Assembly debated the committees’ revised text (except in 
the rare cases where the Government resorted to the unpopular procedure 
for re-establishing its original text). Bills could be wrecked, denatured, or 
even given a direction completely opposite to the Government’s intentions. 
The Government had to enlist well-disposed deputies, to move amendments 
on the floor of the Assembly. Swimming against the tide, it was, inevitably, 
often unsuccessful. Now the Government’s text is discussed in the first 
Assembly debating it (42.1), and the Government is given the right to 
propose amendments directly instead of by intermediary (44.1). Once the 
debate has opened the Government can oppose the introduction of amend- 
ments which have not been previously submitted to the relevant commit- 
tee (44.2). Previously parliamentary discussions had often been made 
incoherent by improvised amendments from the floor, imperfectly under- 
stood, misleadingly debated, and which proved unworkable, incompatible 
with other parts of the text, or simply incomprehensible. 
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‘ In an average year under the Fourth Republic about 1,800 Bills were handed in, 750 reek 

were reported out of committee, and about 250 were discussed by the Assembly. The time & say ¢ 

spent in reporting the 500 forgotten Bills was almost a total loss. comn 
? For a notable example see the treatment of the Bill to revise the constitution by the 


Commission du Suffrage Universel. Le Monde, 4 June 1958. 
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Once passed by the Assembly, Bills are forwarded to the Senate. Its 
restoration to grace, begun in the 1946 Constitution and confirmed in the 
1954 revision, seems complete. In name and in powers it is almost the 
Senate of 1875. True, the possibility of a government being overturned by 
the Senate seems still to be ruled out! and the Assembly has priority in the 
discussion of budget Bills. Otherwise the Senate has become the Assembly’s 
equal. The 1954 revision had restored an attenuated navette, but the 
Assembly kept the last word. Though the Council of the Republic’s delay- 
ing power was at most one hundred parliamentary days, this could loom 
large in the life of short-lived cabinets. Sometimes it won large concessions. 
As the session closed in 1957 dispatch riders roared between the Palais 
Bourbon and the Luxembourg bearing the seventh, eighth, ninth reading 
texts of the construction loi-cadre on which the navette had not expired; 
delay until the autumn would mean missing another housing year and the 
Senators were resolutely hostile to sections of the Bill. At the last moment 
it passed, drastically mutilated. 

Some revision was desirable. The bolstering of the traditionally conser- 
vative Senate seems at first irrelevant in a country afflicted by immobilisme. 
But the drafters’ intention appears to have been to give the Government 
an additional lever. If the assemblies disagree cn a Bill the Government 
(and no one else) may call a conference committee. Private members’ Bills 
to which the Government is hostile or indifferent can be left in limbo. The 
Government may subsequently submit the text proposed by the conference 
committee to the two assemblies. Amendments may be introduced at this 
stage only if the Government agrees. If the conference committee does not 
agree the Government may (after a further reading in the Senate and the 
Assembly), ask the Assembly to make a final decision on the basis of either 
the conference committee text or the latest text voted by the Assembly 
modified, if need be, by one or several of the amendments voted by the 
Senate. Governments can rely on the Senate against the Assembly, in its 
more irresponsible moods, but the solid conservatism of the upper house 
will offer no insuperable obstacle to a radical government with an effective 
majority. 

The Constitutional Council is, technically, not new, since the Fourth 
Republic had its Constitutional Committee. But their roles are different. 
The latter was intended to protect the upper house against the lower and 


' In every instance where the constitution directly refers to confidence in the Government 
being called into question it refers specifically to the National Assembly. The Premier may 
seek the Senate’s approval of a declaration of general policy, but the constitution does not 
say that a refusal would lead to the resignation of the Government. Nevertheless, some 
commentators believe that the Government has the right to stake its future on a vote by the 


Senate. Cf. A. Mignot, La Nouvelle Constitution: Evolution ou Révolution? N.M.P.P., 
Sept. 1958, p. 31. 
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it never really established itself. Its successor is called on to settle the 
jurisdictional disputes arising from the attempted separation of powers. It 
is a domestic tribunal rather than a constitutional court in the fullest sense 
—private citizens cannot bring constitutional cases before it. The power to 
refer to it is given only to the President, Premier, and the presidents of the 
assemblies. The CCC’s proposal that one-third of the deputies should be 
able to vcte a reference was not retained by the Government. It cannot 
itself initiate action in constitutional cases (61.2), although it is autonomous 
in presidential, senatorial, and general elections, and referendum operations 
(58, 59, 60).! It contains three members nominated by the President of the 
Republic, three by the President of the National Assembly, and three by 
the President of the Senate; former Presidents of the Republic serve ex 
officio (56). Its President is chosen by the President of the Republic. The 
Government intends that councillors shall be wholly independent, exer- 
cising no external remunerative activities (57). 

Acting after reference, the Council will rule on the constitutionality of 
treaties (54), of the Standing Orders of the assemblies (61), of organic laws 
(61). It decides whether Bills or amendments fall within the legislative 
domain, either while they are under discussion or before their promulgation 
(61 and 41). The Assembly has no complementary power to attack govern- 
ment measures for infringing the ‘domain of the law’, although the Council 
of State retains its (slow-moving) jursidiction for excés de pouvoir over 
decrees and arrétés. Should the Government want to amend by decree a 
law adopted after the constitution comes into force, which it believes to be 
outside the assigned “domain of the law’, it may do so if the Constitutional 
Council shares its opinion (37.2). In such cases subsequent reference to 
the Council of State is excluded (to avoid overlapping jurisdictions). The 
decisions of the Constitutional Council are subject to no appeal (62.2), 
and dispositions which it declares unconstitutional may not be put into 
force or promulgated (62.1). 

It is apparent that the extent of the restriction of Parliament’s powers 
will be heavily dependent on the liberality or strictness with which the 
Council construes the vaguely worded articles given into its charge. 

The survival of the Economic Council, renamed the Economic and Social 
Council (69-71), is one of the constitution’s minor surprises. In June the 
Council’s demise was widely forecast. Under the Fourth Republic it had 
contributed usefully to the discussion of the Second Economic Plan, the 
Schuman Plan, and issues such as alcoholism. But its virtues were not 
generally evident; the two assemblies had usually ignored its deliberations. 


* Although the National Assembly retains the right to invalidate the election of deputies 
it is hoped that effectively contested validations will be decided by the Council. The unseemly 
and biased behaviour of the Assembly after the 1951 and 1956 elections makes some such 
development desirable. 
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Now it seemed that the interests represented in the Council were to find a 
place in a new ‘Great Senate’. After an anxious delegation had waited 
on General de Gaulle, while the first draft was in preparation, the Great 
Senate plan was dropped, and the Council’s separate existence retained. 
Its powers are, if anything, enhanced. Though it remains an advisory body, 
the Government (instead of the Assembly) may now submit draft decrees 
and ordonnances as well as Bills for its opinion. The Government may 
consult the Council on any economic or social question; it must consult it 
on proposed economic or social plans or programme laws. Formerly the 
Council published its opinion before the debate in the Assembly (a pro- 
cedure which raised no questions of prestige); now it may name a spokes- 
man to explain its opinion on Bills submitted to it by either House. Its 
composition, which is expected to resemble that of the old Economic 
Council, is left to an organic law. 

The extensive changes in France’s relationships with her overseas terri- 
tories merit a separate study. Here we shall simply sketch the broad institu- 
tional outlines. The French Union is replaced by the Community (Articles 
71-88), comprising the Republic, member states, and any independent 
states who may associate themselves with the Community or the Republic 
‘to develop their civilizations’. The head of the Community is the President 
of the Republic. Its organ is an Executive Council which includes the Presi- 
dent, the Premier of the Republic, Heads of Government of the member 
states, and the ministers responsible for Community affairs, charged with 
‘organizing the co-operation of the Members’. The Senate of the Community 
iscomposed of delegates from the Republic’s Parliament and from the legis- 
lative assemblies of the member states. Though the Senate’s exact powers 
in the discussion of Bills and treaties affecting the Community are left 
ambiguous, its role is apparently consultative. It may also take enforceable 
decisions in ‘domains where it has received delegation from the legislative 
assemblies of the members of the Community’. A Court of Arbitration 
settles disputes between members. The Territoires d’Outre-Mer may retain 
their present status (with powers governed by the loi-cadre of 1956 and 
continued representation in the National Assembly and Senate); or they 
may become, either Départements d’Outre-Mer (with metropolitan adminis- 
tration and legislation modified to meet their special situation) (73); or 
member states—either singly or grouped in (say) a West African Federa- 
tion; independent states associated with the Community, or wholly indepen- 
dent states. Member states have wide internal autonomy, but the reservation 
of most key competences to the Republic prevents the accession to indepen- 
dence following a British-type evolution through ‘dominion status’. 

The remaining sections follow broadly the 1946 Constitution: Titles I 
(Sovereignty), VI (International Agreements), VIII (Judicial Authority) are 
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only slightly changed. Two individual articles suggested by the CCC merit 
comment. Article 4 recognizes the role of parties in the political process 
for the first time, though they must ‘respect the principles of national 
sovereignty and of democracy’—a phrase which might serve to justify the 
banning of the Communist Party. Article 66, providing that ‘no one may 
be arbitrarily detained’, continues, “The judicial authority, guardian of 
individual liberty, assures the respect of this principle.’ Though this may 
fall short of habeas corpus, on paper it is a marked advance on recent 
French practice. 

The complicated system of relationships which the new constitution 
seeks to establish will be prey to two mechanical problems at least. How 
are disputes to be solved? How is the proposed distribution of presidential- 
governmental—legislative power to be maintained? The two questions are 
at bottom one. Conflicts between the Government and the National 
Assembly are to be resolved through the motion of censure or, if the 
President agrees, through the dissolution. But the settling and outcome of 
disputes between the President and the Government and the President and 
the Assembly are less satisfactorily assured. If they all remain within their 
assigned domains conflicts may be rare. But will they, and will there be 
general agreement what their proper domains are? The President and 
Government might disagree over the use of those of his powers which 
require countersignature, over the application of Article 16, or over the 
use of the dissolution power. The President’s interpretation of his role of 
guarantor of the independence of the nation might not accord with that 
of the Government, or a dispute might arise in the course of treaty-making. 
Personality will count heavily, both in whether disputes ever arise or the 
course they might take. There seem to be special dangers in having strong 
personalities at both the Elysée and the Matignon. Surprisingly, two French 
supporters of the new constitution discount the possibility of such disputes. 
Their reasons contrast strangely: 

M. Marcel Prélot explains: 

The political force of the Premier will, therefore, be essentially that of the man 
who chooses him and, of whom—as the title indicates—he will be the dependent. 
In this respect it has been affirmed that the Premier cannot be dismissed by the 
Chief of State. Actually this possibility is not provided for in an explicit manner 
in the text. But it is as plain as day that the Premier could not remain in office 
moment if the President of the Republic, in disagreement with him, refused to 
agree to one or other of the acts which command the life of the State, and of 
which he is of necessity the author or the co-author. . . . The very idea of the 
continued tenure of a Premier in disagreement with the President must be put 
aside, as being in complete contradiction with the logic of the system. The govern- 
mental power is the simple expression of the presidential power. 

Op. cit., p. 50. 
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M. Mignot believes, however: 


No, in our opinion, if the constitution is applied in the letter. The President of 
the Republic names the Ministers and the Premier but he cannot remove the 
latter and, despite his new powers, he remains in his role of arbiter, above political 
discussion. The Premier and the government who determine and guide the policy 
of the nation are responsible for it only before the Assembly.? 


The danger of Assembly—President disputes is more readily admitted. 
Any presidential action which is characterized as incompatible with his 
role as arbiter—particularly an attempt to impose an unwanted Premier, 
or to make a contested dissolution—would lead to elections fought over 
the President’s action—with the risk of an Assembly elected ‘against the 
President’. Whether the Government sided with the Assembly or the Presi- 
dent would evidently be important, but even government support for the 
President would not necessarily avoid a war of attrition. 

For all his strength on paper, the President is not so strongly placed as to 
be sure of prevailing by democratic means. An arbiter is impartial only so 
long as Opinion accepts him as such. He would therefore be well advised to 
use his presidential prerogative sparingly. Prudence suggests that he devise 
informal procedures for gauging the probable reaction of the Assembly to 
his nomination of a Premier or a dissolution. Where, constitutionally, he 
must hear the opinion of the Premier, the Presidents of the Assemblies, or 
the Constitutional Council, acceptance of their advice would reduce charges 
of partiality to a minimum. The President must be aware that, chosen by a 
mere 75,000 electors (who have no specific mandate), he has no claim to a 
popular mandate. No President can forget either the failure of Marshal 
MacMahon’s ill-judged initiative—or the weakening of the Presidency as 
an effective force that followed. Whatever the personality of the first Presi- 
dent may be, the electoral college is likely to produce a President who will 
lack the taste for such adventures. Yet, if the President does not use his 
powers, or always acts on advice, the Fifth Republic’s Presidency could 
gradually become indistinguishable from that of the Third or Fourth. 

The Government will be faced by an Assembly determined to recover 
whichever of its lost prerogatives can be won. Ministries are now to be 
created independent of the Assembly’s will, and to hold office on sufferance 
until the Assembly dislikes them sufficiently to evict them. Though from 
time to time the Assembly may vote approval of the Government's actions 
or policies, should disputes arise, the Government, with no claim to a 
popular mandate, is in a weak moral position. Though the Assembly is 
allowed to vote motions of support, the constitution has created a 

' Op. cit., p. 21. M. André Siegfried believes that there will be a danger of a clash 


between President and Government only during the Presidency of General de Gaulle. Other 
commentators contend that the probability arises only after his Presidency. 
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relationship between Government and Assembly which presupposes and 
perpetuates their traditional hostility. If the House of Commons has lost 
the ability to evict governments (as M. Debré claims), this is a consequence 
of our ability to contain our disagreements within two disciplined political 
parties. It seems agreed that Fifth Republic cabinets will in some measure 
reflect the composition of the Assembly. It is already clear that the first 
Assembly will contain many and deep divisions. Despite the demagogy of 
the old parties there were real issues behind their battle cries. Questions of 
‘building Europe’, of settling the Algerian problem, of social conservatism 
against extended welfare legislation, of educational reform and the role of 
the école libre, and of the readaptation of the French economy, arouse 
legitimate controversy. These are not mere technical problems to be solved 
by ‘expert’ ministers. Despite the attenuated powers of the Assembly, the 
forces ranged on both sides in these debates will make themselves felt by 
either new or traditional channels. Cabinets will find that pressure groups 
(which long ago recognized the futility of the Assembly except as a defence 
mechanism) are often deeply embedded in the decision-making process. 
Many pressure groups have scope for considerable ‘administrative black- 
mail’. An incident which occurred during the referendum campaign could 
be a straw in the wind: the delay for a further year (inexcusable on ‘techni- 
cal’ grounds) of the operation of the Mendés-France decree law of 1954 
restricting the rights of the bouilleurs de cru. How, and why, was sucha 
decree made when Parliament was effectively dead, and the Government 
was ruling with ‘full powers’?! The inability of the Fourth Republic to 
impose its fiscal policies on the small shopkeepers or the bouilleurs went 
deeper than a simple lack of resolution by unstable governments. 

By one channel or another governments will have to come to terms with 
such forces. Faced with such controversial decisions, coalition cabinets will 
be vulnerable to disintegration or inaction. In the one case the stability the 
authors seek will have eluded them; in the other the exchange of an unstable 
immobilisme for a stable immobilisme would be a modest gain. It may be 
doubted whether, given the social, religious, economic, and ideological 
divisions of contemporary France, a vigorous, stable, and democratic 
system of government can be deliberately created. 

To achieve stable government in a system traditionally geared to it- 
stability is not without dangers. The constitution’s most evident lacuna is 
the failure to provide adequate control of the executive. This is an old 
problem. The easy generalizations about the helplessness of French govert 
ments often masked the ability of the government to exercise almost ut 


' The day before the decree was published the weekly Le Courrier de la Nation, closely 
associated with M. Debré, had bitterly attacked the cowardice of Fourth Republic parliz 
mentarians for repeatedly voting to delay application of the law against the bouilleurs. 
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controlled power at certain periods or in certain fields. Ministries almost 
escaped control for their first month in office. The Fourth Republic’s dying 
years had been notably degraded by the seizure of opposition newspapers, 
the manipulation of the means of communication, and infringements of the 
right of public meeting. Failure to check police excesses, political patronage, 
and (from time to time) electoral manipulation or sheer bureaucratic arbi- 
trariness were long-standing problems. Partly these failures were the respon- 
sibility of Parliament, which preferred not to discuss the Madagascar or 
Cape Bon massacres, the attacks on Sakhiet and Haiphong, and which 
gravely neglected debating foreign affairs. 

Under the Fourth Republic there were several means of challenging the 
executive, none satisfactory. Interpellations were heard only if the Govern- 
ment agreed or was obliged by a majority of the Assembly to accept them. 
Some control of the executive derived from investiture debates. Question- 
time was almost worthless. There was no equivalent of the British debate 
on the adjournment. Ministerial control resulted principally from private 
meetings with ministers in the committees, and from voting laws or amend- 
ments on matters more properly covered by decree, arrété, or even minis- 
terial circular. But governmental instability was itself a partial check. 
Distribution of patronage was more tolerable because it had to be shared 
among several parties and the benefactors frequently changed. M. Mollet’s 
appointments were not more scandalous than usual; he was simply there 
longer than most Prime Ministers and there was an unusually high number 
of ministers from his party. Discrimination against opponents, the unfair 
use of the radio, the unilateral seizure of publications, had all to be 
tempered by prudence towards possible successors. Only the parties outside 
the ‘system’ could be safely victimized. If the new constitution works as 
intended these restraints will be weakened. There is a weekly question- 
time; otherwise the Assembly’s only sanction is the motion of censure—a 
weapon whose success seems improbable. It is an unpromising situation. 
On the one side are governments which traditionally cheat in the political 
game or are even ‘dirty’ players. On the other is an Assembly with almost 
no tradition of loyal opposition. Yet it is all the more necessary to establish 
a healthy tradition of parliamentary scrutiny of executive actions because 
France is so ill-equipped with such extra-parliamentary scrutiny of govern- 
mental action as is found in Britain in the serious weeklies or the correspon- 
dence columns of The Times. 

A constitutional system is as safe as its amending procedure. The new 
text tidily locks a stable door. The Government, following the 1946 text, 
Proposed forbidding amendment while the country was partly or wholly 
under foreign occupation. At the suggestion of the CCC this ‘1940 clause’ 
was replaced by one prohibiting revision ‘when the integrity of the territory 
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is impaired’ (89.4), seemingly a ‘1958 clause’. Traditionally the prerogative 
of the Assembly, revision may now be initiated directly by the Government 
(89.1). The two assemblies must first vote identical texts by (it appears) 
simple majority. The President may then choose whether to submit the 
proposal to referendum or to a congress of the two assemblies (89.3). In 
the former case a simple majority suffices, in the latter a three-fifths majority. 
The President is left some room for manceuvre if he disapproves of the 
proposed amendment. But as amending processes go it is not unduly 
onerous. It is perhaps typical of the French political tradition that even 
before the constitution was voted some of its supporters were debating 
which articles should be the first candidates for revision. We may again 
see examiners reaching gratefully for that well-tried stand-by of Political 
Institutions papers: plus ¢a change? 


ADDENDA 


I. Some of the organic laws referred to in the Constitution have been imposed 
by ordinance. In so far as they make innovations their main provisions are 
summarized below. 

Election of the President of the Republic (Ordonnance 58-1064). The composi- 
tion of the electoral college follows Article 6, with the overseas territories’ repre- 
sentation following roughly the same lines as in metropolitan France, with a lesser 
representation of the smaller units. (Representation of the Member States of the 


Community will be agreed later. These States were represented as TOM in the 
first election.) Councils in communes of over 30,000 inhabitants elect delegates 
by scrutin de liste (plus fort reste, no panachage, no preferential vote), at meetings 
held at least twenty days before the first ballot. Nominations for the Presidency, 
signed by at least fifty members of the electoral college, are examined by the 
Constitutional Council for regularity and the eligibility of the candidates twelve 
days before the first ballot. The list of candidates is published by the Government 
at least ten days before the first ballot. Election requires an absolute majority of 
votes cast on the first ballot, a relative majority on the second, held the following 
Sunday. A new candidate may not offer himself at the second ballot unless two 
candidates at the first ballot stand down for him. The electoral college meets in 
the chief town of each department (or constituency in the TOM) under the presi- 
dent of the tribunal civil. The electors vote, but may not deliberate. The count is 
made in their presence on the closing of the poll. At Paris the results are counted 
at the seat of the Constitutional Council. 

The Senate (58-1097). The Senate now contains 255 members for metropolitan 
France, 31 for Algeria, 2 for the Saharan departments, 7 for the DOM, 6 for 
Frenchmen abroad. (The TOM and new DOMs are dealt with separately.) The 
senator’s term is extended from six years to nine. Like deputies they must have 
suppléants. The Senate is renewed by thirds. 

Senatorial elections (58-1098). Although the system of electing senators remains 
similar to Fourth Republic practice, in place of an extra elector for every 5,000 
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inhabitants over 45,000 in a commune there is now an extra elector for every 
1,000 over 30,000—giving greater weight to the towns than formerly. 

Composition and duration of the National Assembly (58-1065). The Assembly 
contains 465 deputies for metropolitan France; 67 for Algeria; 4 for Oasis and 
Saoura; 10 for Départements d’Outre-Mer. (The TOM and those TOM which 
choose the status of DOM are to be provided for in a later organic law.) The 
Assembly’s term expires at the beginning of the April session in the fifth year 
following its election. General elections are held within two months of this date 
(except when the Assembly is dissolved). 

Deputies who die, become members of the Government, or of the Constitu- 
tional Council, or accept special missions lasting more than six months, are 
replaced by their suppléant. Other vacancies are filled within three months in 
by-elections, except in the last year of an Assembly’s life. 

Elections to the National Assembly (58-945). A return to scrutin d’arrondisse- 
ment, with two ballots. Election requires an absolute majority of votes cast on 
the first ballot (amounting to at least a quarter of the voters inscrits), a relative 
majority on the second, held a week later. Nominations must be accompanied by 
a deposit of 100,000 francs, forfeited if the candidate wins under 5 per cent. of 
the vote. New candidatures are not accepted for the second ballot, and candidates 
polling under 5 per cent. are eliminated automatically from the second ballot. 
The State pays certain election expenses of candidates receiving 5 per cent. or 
more of the vote. (N.B. Scrutin de liste with one ballot was introduced for Algeria 
and the Sahara by Ordonnances 58-964 and 58-965.) 

Functioning of the Assemblies (58-1100). The assemblies may set up com- 
mittees of inquiry or scrutiny. The latter are limited to checking acts of the 
administration or the nationalized industries. Their maximum life is four months; 
they may not be re-created for a further year. Breaches of secrecy are subject to 
prosecution. Members of Parliament may no longer be decorated, except for 
valorous acts. When serving in the armed forces they may not take part in the 
work of Parliament. Their liability to military service in war-time is extended. 

Delegation of votes (58-1066). Members of Parliament may delegate their 
vote only if illness, accident, or ‘événement familial grave’, temporary govern- 
ment missions, military service, presence at an international assembly (if desig- 
nated by either house), or absence from metropolitan France (extraordinary 
sessions only) prevent their attendance. Delegation lasts only as long as the 
inability to attend, and must be confided to a named member of Parliament. 
Members may exercise only one proxy at a time. 

Parliamentary ineligibility and incompatibility (58-998). The customary dis- 
qualifications from parliamentary candidature are extended to prevent many 
higher civil servants from seeking election where they have been working. The 
prohibition applies to IGAMEs, prefects, chefs de territoire, and inspecteurs 
de la France d’outre-mer en mission for three years; sub-prefects, secrétaires 
généraux de préfecture, Parisian mayors, and adjoints for one year, and other 
higher civil servants and judges for six months. If a member’s ineligibility is 
revealed after election he loses his seat automatically. 

Deputies and senators may not be members of the Economic and Social 
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Council. With minor exceptiows holders of non-elective public employment 
relinquish their posts on entering Parliament. Members of Parliament may not 
be employed by foreign governments or international organizations; be members 
of nationalized industry boards (unless nominated as a parliamentary represen- 
tative) or their counsel; be directors or managers of firms or bodies receiving 
State subsidies (unless these are not subject to administrative discretion), or of 
financial institutions or bodies appealing publicly for deposits, or of concerns 
contracting extensively to the State. Lawyers may not act in criminal cases, accept 
briefs for organizations named above, or appear against the State or other public 
organisms. Members of Parliament must not mention their position in business 
publicity. 

Incompatibilities (58-1099). A month after nomination persons becoming 
members of the Government resign any office or position which is incompatible 
(Article 23) with ministerial office, unless the ministry falls in the meantime. 
Deputies are replaced by their suppléants, whose name figured on their ballot 
paper at the previous election. During this month members of Parliament may 
not vote. Suppléants cannot stand against the elected member at the next election. 
Public employees entering the Government are replaced and put hors cadre. 
Persons exercising ‘fonctions de représentation a caractére national’ are replaced 
under their organization’s rules. Former ministers receive full ministerial salary 
for six months, unless they take up paid employment. They may not be named 
to posts incompatible with membership of Parliament within six months of leav- 
ing the government, except to return to a post previously held. 

Constitutional Council. Membership is incompatible with membership of 
Parliament, the Government, or the Economic and Social Council. Persons 
changing from one to the other must resign their former position. Members of 
the Council may hold no public position, and those who are already civil servants 
may not receive optional promotion. Their salaries are linked to. stated Civil 
Service grades. They swear, on taking office, to keep the Council’s votes and 
deliberations secret, and they must make no public comment on questions falling 
within the Council’s jurisdiction. Unless prevented by force majeure, the quorum 
for valid decisions is seven, although an absolute majority is required to certif 
the President’s incapacity. Decisions must always be reasoned, and a singl¢ 
opinion is delivered. If the Council declares a law unconstitutional the President 
of the Republic either promulgates it with the ‘bad’ articles deleted or asks Parlia 
ment for a new reading, unless the Council has declared the sections contravening 
the Constitution are essential to the law’s object. Parliament must suspend dis 
cussion of a Bill or amendment once it has been referred to the Council as outside 
the ‘domain of the law’. The Council rules on such cases within eight days, and 


on government proposals to modify by decree ‘texts in legislative form’ (Articls 
37.2), within one month—reduced to eight days in emergencies. 

The Council’s jurisdiction over election disputes is differently organized. | 
divides into three sections chosen by lot, each group including one nominee ¢ 
each ‘elector’ to the Council (Article 56). It chooses annually ten assistan 
rapporteurs from the Conseil d’Etat and the Cour des Comptes, who have n 
vote. Complaints, formulated by any elector in the constituency or a candidat 
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within ten days of the proclamation of the resvlts, are referred to one of the 
sections. It briefs the whole Council, aided by the assistant rapporteurs. The 
Council may summarily dismiss complaints without stating reasons if they seem 
manifestly unimportant or not receivable. It has full power to summon docu- 
ments and witnesses, and to take evidence under oath, in Paris or elsewhere. 

The Council is consulted by the Government on the conduct of referenda. It 
may comment on the list of organizations granted official campaigning facilities 
(such as radio time), and appoint observers to follow the regularity of the opera- 
tions. It supervises the count and rules on all protests. If it discovers grave irregu- 
larities it may annul the results in part or whole. 

When the President of the Republic acts under Article 16 the Council meets 
immediately. Its reasoned opinion whether the conditions specified for the use of 
emergency powers do exist must be published. It gives an opinion on measures 
taken by the President under Article 16. 

II. Anyone who has struggled to translate the Constitution of the Fifth 
Republic, or has watched his pupils’ despair, will welcome Peter Campbell’s and 
Brian Chapman’s timely booklet The Constitution of the Fifth Republic (Black- 
well, pp. 60, 4s. 6d.), which gives both the text of the Constitution and the sub- 
stance of the alterations made to the successive drafts. The English of their trans- 
lation does more than justice to the tortuous and misty original—the paraphrasing 
is rather free for a legal document. In general this is a workmanlike job. While 
the choice of some expressions is arguable, there are also clear mistakes or 
dubious glosses in 16.3, where “doivent étre inspirées par la volonté d’assurer .. -” 
is not simply ‘must be designed to ensure’, and in 23, 53.1, 70, 89.5, and 92.3. 
The grave error is the mistranslation of the first six lines of Article 49. With so 
obscure a document there is small wonder that its translators can be faulted. 
(This is a mea culpa as much as a criticism of this version.) 





SOME RECENT BOOKS ON FRENCH 
POLITICS! 


PHILIP M. WILLIAMS 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


THE conflict between traditional practices and modern delevopments has 
become a familiar theme in discussions of French politics and society since 
the war. It is a theme with many facets. The relative power of the country- 
side has declined with industrialization and urbanization. The gap is 
steadily widening between the progressive technique and outlook of some 
industries, firms, and sections of the peasantry, and the antiquated equip- 
ment and mentality of others. The class struggle seems at times less signifi- 
cant than the clash between the regions of demographic and economic 
progress, impatient with immobilisme and eager for change, and the back- 
ward areas where a diminishing population clings tenaciously to unten- 
able—and uncomfortable—positions; better communications have not 
mitigated the hostility towards Paris of the men of the declining provinces, 
the ‘French desert’. Professional, religious, and political organizations have 
become stronger in the last generation, and old-style individualism has 
correspondingly receded. The traditional warfare of clericals and anti- 
clericals is overlaid if not wholly superseded by newer and deeper divisions, 
and the once dominant Radicals, the traditional party of the old order, 
have split into bitterly antagonistic fragments under the pressure of un- 
familiar problems and conflicts. 

The growth of Socialism and later of Communism has driven the old- 
fashioned Left into the arms of its former enemies. This process is well 
illustrated on a small scale by M. Raymond Long’s painstaking study of 
elections in the Céte d’Or since 1870. This is a rural department with a 
great commercial and transport centre in Dijon but no large industry. Early 
in the Third Republic it was firmly on the Left; Dijon had a Republican 


1 LES ELECTIONS LEGISLATIVES EN COTE D’OR. By RAYMOND LONG. (Armand 
Colin, Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 96. Pp. 294. N.P.) 

LA PRESSE DE PROVINCE SOUS LA TROISIEME REPUBLIQUE. By Jacques 
KAYSER and others. (Colin, Cahiers de la F.N.D.S.P., No. 94. Pp. 532. 1800 fr.) 

ORGANIZED BUSINESS IN FRANCE. By HENRY W. EHRMANN. (Princeton University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. 514. 60s.) 

THE HOUSE WITHOUT WINDOWS. By CONSTANTIN MELNIK and NATHAN LEITES. 
(Row, Peterson. Pp. 358. $6.25.) 

Political Studies, Vol. VII, No. 1 (1959, 62-69). 
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deputy in 1863 and a Socialist thirty years later. Clerical influence is weak; 
so was Communism until 1945. Yet today it is among the most conservative 
departments in the country. Its leading figure, Senator Roger Duchet, is the 
most successful organizer the French parliamentary Right has ever had. 
Twenty years ago he was a Radical candidate in the Front Populaire 
election. 

The political evolution of M. Duchet typifies that of the department. Its 
leading men have all begun their careers on the Left, as Opportunists or 
Radicals or Socialists, and ended as champions of moderation, supported 
by the minority clerical vote against newer left-wing forces. Those early 
Republicans who were unwilling to follow this line of action were coerced 
by the Catholics’ ruthless politique du pire; throwing their votes to Radical 
and later Socialist extremists against moderate Republicans, the Right 
compelled the latter to come to terms or accept extinction. Thus a new 
alliance of Catholics and moderates was forged, first in senatorial elections, 
then (before 1914) in second ballots for Chamber seats. Both in 1919 and 
in 1928 the former leader of the intransigent Left entered into a combina- 
tion with the Right. (But the defeated Radical candidate of 1945 took the 
opposite course and has since been returned by Communist votes as a 
Progressiste deputy.) 

These repeated defections, and the deeper causes which account for 
them, have destroyed the once dominant Radical Party. By 1914 the 
Radicals of Dijon were driven to a choice between clerical Conservatives 
and collectivist Socialists which was bound to split their ranks. Between 
the wars their support in the country-side was similarly disrupted. Yet the 
older style of politics has not wholly disappeared. Rural cantons remain 
devoted, over extraordinarily long periods, to their local government repre- 
sentatives. And in 1951 the re-election of Canon Kir, the formidable octo- 
genarian deputy and mayor of Dijon, was a striking triumph of political 
individualism; repudiated by his Conservative associates, he won so much 
Radical and Socialist support—despite his cloth—that in 1956 his former 
party was only too glad to reinstate him as head of its list. But even this 
victory of personality over organization illustrates the decline of traditional 
antagonisms. 

A major influence in provincial politics in the Third Republic was the 
local press, which is described in a series of studies edited by M. Jacques 
Kayser. The editor contributes two careful sections on the newspapers of 
the Dordogne, showing inter alia how cheaply they could be produced, how 
their fortunes were bound up with those of their printers (for whom they 
were an important prestige asset), and how the latter could be influenced 
by prefectoral or municipal printing contracts, as well as by administrative 
seizure in the early days (a weapon recently revived in Paris itself). These 
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provincial journals were stable, in that many departments had one of the 
Right and one of the Left with only ephemeral competitors; resilient in 
their remarkable resistance to big-city competition; and highly political. 
Their circulation often coincided with the limits of a constituency or 
department (evidence confirming that the department is now no purely 
artificial unit). They often played a decisive part in the committees which 
chose candidates, whose prospects they could make or mar. Yet a news- 
paper’s position reflected, as well as influenced, the local political situation. 
Many a journal died of electoral defeat; for instance, an epic battle in 
Rouen in 1902, recorded in a fascinating essay by M. Mansire, wrecked 
the Radical paper whose candidates had all been routed by those of the 
conservative Journal de Rouen. Later in the Third Republic, as M. Kayser 
and other contributors (and M. Long) have shown, the provincial press 
declined in both seriousness and influence—in part, of course, as a conse- 
quence of urbanization. 

Yet the rural sector of society remains more important in France than 
in most modern democracies. Its political weight, and the forces that bear 
upon it, are discussed in a long-awaited collection of essays edited by 
MM. Jacques Fauvet and Henri Mendras. The former contributes a useful 
introductory survey. M. Joseph Klatzmann applies an original technique 
to the votes of the most rural cantons in France; he argues forcefully that 
the peasantry, though more conservative, vote much like other Frenchmen 
outside the manual working class, and for very much the same reasons. 
Other contributions, of very varying scope and quality, deal with each 
party, the Catholic and Protestant churches, the Ministry of Agriculture, 
the press and pressure-groups (unfortunately omitting the most important 
of them, the FNSEA). Five local studies complete the volume; the last of 
these (by an ex-deputy, M. d’Aragon) suggests how these external powers 
look to the villager. 

Here then are accounts of most of the major influences shaping the 
political attitudes of the French peasantry. Among the most interesting is 
M. Bugnicourt’s study of a group of villages in the Somme. He describes 
in detail a municipal election in 1935, which split the village into two client- 
groups around the two principal farmers; he analyses their composition, 
assesses how far politics expressed rather than caused their rivalry, and 
shows how matters changed as class-consciousness abruptly grew among 
the workers and, still more recently, among shopkeepers. In one village in 
1956 almost every vote was known; nine-tenths of the shopkeepers and 
artisans voted for Poujade (and only one local family was Socialist—by 
hereditary allegiance). 

Many of these essays, as well as the two books discussed earlier, bring 
out the importance of local economic grievances and the pressure-groups 
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which stress them; yet established politicians seem surprisingly often to 
emerge unscathed from violent conflicts with enraged local interests. 
The past political importance of the various ‘rural élites’ is emphasized 
repeatedly, though changes in national politics are altering their outlook, 
and urbanization and better communications undermining their influence. 
One local study shows how Communism has gained a foothold in a part of 
Savoie so strongly Catholic that neither Radicals nor Socialists have ever 
penetrated it. In two communes industrialization offers a simple explana- 
tion, but elsewhere the main influence seems to be that of migrant workers; 
they leave Bonneval commune to go to sea, or Bessans to become Paris 
taxi-drivers, and return later in life to spread new views (though not to 
weaken religious observance) among their neighbours. 

Where the drift from country to town is permanent, its effects naturally 
go deeper.’ More and more villages, already without a resident curé, will 
soon be without a school-teacher too; the traditional opposition between 
these two loses its importance as the exodus from the village, and the 
improved education (and sometimes wealth) of the inhabitants, weaken the 
influence of both rivals. Better communications reduce the need for rural 
artisans and travelling salesmen, once an important channel of Republican 
ideas. Catholic Action is winning increasing influence on the younger and 
more progressive peasants; old-style Radicalism is losing its hold, and its 
remaining representatives today fear the Church less than the Communist 
Party, as their attitude to the reform of agricultural education has shown. 
The traditional peasant organizations, dominated by Radicals and working 
closely with a Radical-controlled Ministry of Agriculture, have lost much 
influence to newer competitors. The power of these organizations should 
not, however, be over-estimated; the strongest are those whose funds are 
not dependent on voluntary subscription, and their demagogic campaigns 
are often desperate devices by leaders trying to attract an undecided follow- 
ing away from a rival body. But if Céte d’Or is typical their advice may be 
followed more readily in politics than in professional matters. And though 
the peasant may not vote very differently from the townsman, there persists 
a myth of a united peasantry which can exert a potent influence in times of 
crisis, as M. J.-M. Royer shows in his fascinating account of the Dorgéres 
and Poujade movements in the country-side. 

This myth of peasant solidarity is, of course, consciously borrowed from 
the ideology and strategy of the working-class movement. The most striking 
feature of the business world described in Professor Henry Ehrmann’s out- 
standing work is the absence of any corresponding social myth (though 
plenty of ill founded but widely believed legends persist among French 

’ For the points raised in this paragraph see particularly Part II, Organisation de I’ Agri- 


culture, and the essay on the Radical Party. 
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businessmen). So far from vaunting their own unity and power, French 
businessmen seem almost morbidly aware of the suspicion and dislike with 
which, especially at moments of social tension, the other classes regard 
them. For years, but especially in 1936 and at the Liberation, they have seen 
themselves as pariahs, whose outlook and problems find so little sympathy 
among their fellow countrymen that any appeal to public opinion is futile. 
Instead, organized business has concentrated on lobbying behind the scenes, 
in Parliament but above all with the administration. Publicity has been left 
to mediocre agents; both the public relations salesmen and the parliamen- 
tary spokesmen of French business arouse the author’s scorn. Attempts to 
influence politics through money have led to trouble from the days of the 
old Union des Intéréts économiques (shown by M. Long to have played an 
important part in driving the Dijon Radicals to the Right) to those of the 
rue de Penthiévre and M. André Boutemy. 

The sense of alienation from the community, which Professor Ehrmann 
as an American so naturally stresses, is the odder in that—as he also points 
out—all quarters of French society are deeply impregnated with the bour- 
geois outlook, while business itself retains many traces of peasant habits of 
mind. There is the mania for secrecy which compels the progressive Jeune 
Patron group to campaign incessantly in the cause of ‘statistical morals’, 
and which, when a business-subsidized journal publishes American esti- 
mates of French business profits, blacks them out before copies arrive on 
the news-stands. There are the cult of littleness, and the related reluctance to 
press competition to the point of eliminating the rival and aggrandizing his 
bigger opponent. And there are the deep suspicions and internal divisions 
within the business community. 

The structure and mentality of French business are indeed gradually 
changing as modernization, especially since the war, widens the already 
yawning gap between the up-to-date and the hopelessly backward firms and 
regions. Before the war its organization was largely a sham, and Professor 
Ehrmann shows the enormous importance here of the measures—and men 
—of Vichy, whose influence remains dominant today. Yet though the 
CNPF (Conseil national du Patronat francais) is now larger, broader-based, 
and more impressive, it still lacks the cohesion which makes a pressure- 
group fully effective. Steel and metals retain their old predominance, but 
other industries are jealous and suspicious of them. Business managers and 
high civil servants are trained in the same colleges, meet in close daily 
contacts, often move from one sector to the other and back again. But 
these interpenetrating managerial elements, who form the core of modern 
business leadership in France, are regarded with intense fear and dislike by 
the small provincial manufacturers and shopkeepers who followed M. Léon 
Gingembre until M. Poujade showed himself a still less inhibited dema- 
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gogue. The clashes between big and small, between Paris and the ‘French 
desert’, between manager-administrators and old-fashioned paternalists, are 
but aspects of the clash between vanguards and laggards in the French 
economy, with its amazing contrasts between progress and stagnation. Pro- 
fessor Ehrmann leaves the verdict open, but no one reading him can doubt 
the strength of the forces hostile to change. 

Business enjoys great influence because, with no effective organization 
of consumers and a labour movement weak, divided and discredited by its 
Communist leadership, there are no strong countervailing powers. Its in- 
fluence is mostly exerted behind closed doors because business is too con- 
vinced of its own unpopularity to engage in public combat on ground which 
it thinks unfavourable. Its political spokesmen are few and unimpressive, 
as Professor Ehmann shows. Peasant deputies, as M. Dogan points out,! 
participate little in parliamentary life, rarely speaking or introducing bills 
except on agricultural matters. Working-class members, being nearly all 
Communists, are at once suspect and self-excluded. Thus parliamentary 
politics is left to the professionals, in both senses of the word. The fascinat- 
ing game they play in the ‘house without windows’, cut off from the indif- 
ferent public outside, is the true theme of M. Melnik and Professor Leites, 
though they have chosen to illustrate its involved details, manceuvres, men- 
tality, and myths by a minute examination of one significant episode, the 
presidential election of 1953. 

The authors are interested in the players’ psychology and attitude to ‘the 
game’, rather than in the strictly political factors which are treated as 
negligible. The Communists get no attention, since they are outside ‘the 
game’, and the Socialists little because it is claimed (dubiously perhaps) 
that they are not wholly absorbed by it and are therefore untypical. Indif- 
ference of the politicians to their electors is heavily stressed. One may 
wonder how far this finding emerged from empirical observation, and how 
far it was implicit in the authors’ approach, hypotheses, and criteria of 
normal behaviour. Many of their conclusions are unverifiable, and some 
highly subjective, for example the numerous statements (not speculations) 
about the unconscious motives of men or parties. Confidence would be 
greater if there were fewer minor slips about the political record, less 
apparent eagerness to prefer the unfavourable explanation in case of doubt, 
and less reliance on gossip and rumour for material. The authors claim, of 
course, that they are investigating states of mind and psychological atti- 
tudes, and that the mere fact that a story seems plausible enough to publish 
or circulate gives it value for their purpose. But the balance of all the 
testimony they use is thereby loaded heavily on the discreditable side. 

Though the viewpoint is thus somewhat narrow, and caution is needed 


1 In Fauvet and Mendras. 
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in evaluating the conclusions, this is nevertheless a book full of interest. 
The outline of the story—Laniel’s obstinate refusal to see that he could not 
win, the successive manceuvres and diversions of his Radical and Conser- 
vative enemies, the eventual resort to compromise candidates and the final 
choice between them—forms the structure rather than the substance of the 
work. The emphasis is on the aims, hopes, fears, calculations, assumptions, 
and myths by which at each stage the leaders and groups chose their own 
courses and evaluated those of others. The differences in psychology, not 
policy, between the various parties (especially between the Radicals as 
traditional experts at ‘the game’ and the new MRP and Gaullist groups 
which condemned it), and those between party leaders and followers, are 
acutely observed and described. Interesting points are made about the type 
of candidate attracted to the Presidency, whether as a serious contender or 
as an outsider, and about the self-effacing neutrality which makes success 
possible. Though the systematic listing and analysing of moves and attitudes 
in ‘the game’ is sometimes carried to ludicrous lengths (as in the heavy- 
handed treatment of the jokes current at the congress) yet much useful light 
is thrown on the habits of mind of closed-circle politicians. 

Directly or indirectly, each of these books helps to explain the divorce 
between opinion and government which was decisive in the recent crisis. 
Several emphasize the alienation from the system of different social groups. 
M. Kayser and his associates deal with a once important, now largely 
broken link between the capital and the provinces. M. Long, with his end- 
less parade of left-wing politicians turned conservative on achieving success, 
illustrates (without saying or apparently realizing it) one important cause 
for the disillusionment of successive generations of French workers with 
‘bourgeois democracy’. Many contributors to Fauvet and Mendras show 
how old mechanisms for manipulating peasant opinion have broken down, 
often without being replaced; and the introduction draws attention to 
peasant nostalgia for the German occupation, when the towns were utterly 
dependent upon the country-side. Professor Ehrmann stresses the sense of 
alienation felt by business despite its great influence behind the scenes. 

When the citizenry feel wholly cut off from their political spokesmen, 
disillusionment with democracy grows, and myths of occult forces flourish. 
The belief that enemies are at work in the dark, that they have captured the 
state and are using it for their own nefarious ends, is widespread in France 
(not least among businessmen) and contributes to the occasional extremist 
outbursts which seek redress by violent, extra-constifutional agitation. 
Freemasons and technocrats, trusts and crypto-Communists are all equally 
acceptable targets for such furious and irrational movements. But, as Pro- 
fessor Ehrmann rightly points out, there was less force behind these out- 
breaks in the Fourth Republic than in the Third; Popular Front, war, and 
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liberation convinced a disillusioned people that there was no salvation in 
tremendous overnight upheavals. The recent collapse of the parliamentary 
régime was the result, not of the growing power of its enemies, but of the 
weakened will of its protagonists.' The defenders of the Republic in 1958 
had neither the numbers nor the determination of their fathers twenty-four 
years before. 

For the sense of alienation of particular groups is reinforced by wide- 
spread incomprehension and indeed disgust for the behaviour of the politi- 
cians. M. Dogan emphasizes the conscious futility of much parliamentary 
action by peasant members who, at election time, publish long lists of the 
bills they have introduced for this sole purpose, knowing they will never pass. 
M. Melnik and Professor Leites depict in remorseless detail the blinkered, 
self-satisfied outlook of the politician for whom the search for place and 
power is an end in itself; if they exaggerate his ubiquity, they merely reflect 
what millions of Frenchmen believe. Some of the discontented are really in 
revolt against the by-products of economic progress in the backward regions 
and sectors, others against the consequences of the catastrophic decline in 
France’s international power; they call for strong government to mitigate 
or, as optimists proclaim, to overcome these difficulties and reverse these 
trends. Yet Professor Ehrmann in his excellent brief comments on the Vichy 
episode reminds us how recently France tried an authoritarian experiment. 


Alike in executive continuity and coherence, and in freeing policy from 
subjection to narrow and greedy group interests, it proved not better but 
much worse than the despised parliamentary democracy. 


1 This is a judgement about the state of civilian opinion, not about the determination or 
the cohesion of the army. 
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THE problem of the efficient control of the activities of the Administration 
is undoubtedly one of the major political, organizational, and social issues 
of our time. It exists in all countries regardless of their social and political 
structure. This problem, however, acquires a special importance, both 
politically and socially, in the socialist countries, for the very obvious 
reason that in these states administrative activities have acquired dimen- 
sions unknown even to the most developed ‘welfare states’. The socialist 
state in Poland owns all banking and industry and runs virtually the entire 
wholesale trade and 96 per cent. of the retail trade. It owns up to 12 per cent. 
of the arable land and exploits it (with the exception of small peasant allot- 
ments) through the state farms; in addition it owns all the forests of the 
country to say nothing of the railways, posts, radio, and similar public 
enterprises. This has necessarily entailed an immense expansion of the 
administrative activities of state organs, and it makes the problem of 
efficient control of these activities one of the foremost and acutest issues 
of a socialist society. The political importance of this issue springs from 
the fact that here we are dealing with the use of organized state power; and 
the use of this power is an eminently political question. Its social impor- 
tance becomes obvious if we bear in mind its impact on the position held 
in the state by social classes, groups, and individuals. 

Parliamentary control of administrative activities has a very important 
role to play in the general system of external? control of such activities. The 
Polish Constitution of 22 July 1952 vested in the Parliament (bearing the 
traditional name of the ‘Seym’) the right and duty to control the functioning 


* A lecture delivered in the University of Oxford in May 1958. 

? Professor of Constitutional Law, University of Warsaw; corresponding member of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences. 

> I am speaking of ‘external control’ in so far as this control is exercised by organs or 
agencies external to the Administration, i.e. not part of the framework of administrative 
organs of the state. 
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of all other organs of state authority and state administration.’ We find here, 
explicitly mentioned, parliamentary control of administrative activities. In 
the Polish Constitution, as in many other modern constitutions, this topic 
is not left to constitutional conventions and parliamentary usage, but is 
enshrined in the fundamental law of the land. The Constitution apparently 
regards this right and duty as one of the foremost functions of the Seym, 
ranking equally with the legislation. The essential, however, lies not in this 
general proposition, but in :ae forms and instrumentalities by which this 
constitutional function of parliamentary external control (for external it is) 
is discharged by the Seym. 

When we speak of control of administration it is usual to begin with the 
influence of a parliament on the making and unmaking of the Government. 
This influence of the Seym is decisive in law, for the Government as a whole 
(collectively and individually) is appointed and recalled by the Parliament 
itself, and not, as in the Cabinet system, by the ‘head of the state’? with the 
explicit or tacit approval of the Parliament. However, this power of the 
Seym to make and unmake the Government does not constitute a function 
of control proper. Control is always exercised over an existing organ. The 
power of appointing and removing should be considered rather as a 
sanction or guarantee of the Seym’s functions of control over the Adminis- 
tration and not as a part or element of parliamentary control over the 
Government. 

Further, it must be emphasized that the Constitution explicitly vests in 
the Seym the function of controlling all administrative organs of the state 
and not only the Government. Parliament is therefore authorized by law 
to discharge this control directly in relation to all central and local adminis- 
trative organs, and is not confined to indirect control of local bodies and 
agencies (i.e. to a control exercised through the Government as responsible 
to Parliament for activities of local organs and officials placed under its 
authority). 

These two points (making and unmaking of the Government; direct 
control over all administrative organs, both central and local) are very 
important, but rather as ‘law in the books’. As ‘law in action’ they are of 
no particular consequence. The appointment and the recall of the Govern- 
ment and of its individual members by the Seym is in practice only the 
legal embodiment of political decisions reached by agreement of the three 
governing parties’ (or rather their directive organs) which command a 


1 The Constitution of the Polish People’s Republic orders as follows: ‘The Seym passes 
laws and exercises control over the functioning of other organs of State authority and 
administration.’ 

2 In contemporary Poland the functions of the ‘head of the state’ are vested in the 
‘Council of State’ (Constitution of the Polish People’s Republic, arts. 24-28). 

> They are: the Polish United Workers’ Party, the People’s Party (peasants), the Demo- 
cratic Party (mainly crafts and liberal professions). 
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nine-tenths majority in Parliament. A motion to recall a Minister, unless 
moved by the Prime Minister himself on behalf of all the parties, has no 
earthly chance of being carried and therefore in practice such motions 
simply do not occur. The right of the Seym to control directly all levels of 
administrative organs also belongs to ‘law in books’. In theory there is no 
obstacle to the Seym indirectly addressing local administrative bodies or 
government organs under the authority of Ministers, but in practice this 
does not occur. The Seym, as we shall see later, discusses the activities of 
all administrative organs, both central and local, but it addresses its views, 
opinions, resolutions, and ‘requests’ only to the Government and to Minis- 
ters as answerable for all the administrative organs placed under their 
authority. For these two reasons it would be very misleading, notwithstand- 
ing the letter of the Constitution, to describe the Polish constitutional 
system as a ‘Government by Assembly’ (Gouvernement d’ Assemblée), 
French style. 

The methods of parliamentary control exercised through criticism of 
administrative activities in the course of the discussions in the Seym, both 
in full House and in committee, on legislative proposals (bills) and on the 
annual Budget Act (revenue and expenditure) do not differ much in form 
from traditional continental patterns. There are, however, some very impor- 
tant differences in substance which ought to be emphasized. First, since 
economic planning is one of the fundamental and constitutional principles 
of the socialist economy, the function of adopting periodical national eco- 
nomic plans is vested by the Constitution in the Seym. This function pro- 
vides a new and vast opportunity for discussion in the Seym of the activities 
of state administration ranging over the whole field of its ambit and also 
including of necessity the activities of the nationalized industries and 
enterprises. A curious and satisfactory development is to be noted in this 
sphere. The Fundamental Law (the Constitution of the Polish People’s 
Republic) requires the Seym’s approval only for those National Economic 
Plans which cover periods of several years (art. 19, para. 1), the annual 
NEPs being passed by the Government alone. However, after some pressure 
from the Seym the Government handed over this constitutional right to 
Parliament. The Government now introduces for discussion and approval 
by tae Seym all NEPs, not only those covering periods of several years but 
yearly plans as well; and the latter are now, like the former, embodied in 
resolutions of the Seym.’ Undoubtedly, the discussion and approval of 
yearly and periodical NEPs amounts to a vast extension of the scope of 
parliamentary control over administration and it should be regarded as one 


’ It is impossible to find a satisfactory answer to the question why National Economic 
Plans are now adopted merely as resolutions of the Seym while the yearly budgets are 
passed as statutes. 
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of the necessary corollaries of a socialist economic system. The develop- 
ments taking place in Poland testify to the necessity for expanding and 
intensifying parliamentary control over the national economy, a necessity 
engendered by the very essence of the socialist economy and of the socialist 
political system. 

Secondly, there is another marked difference from traditional parliamen- 
tary functions of control. The control exercised by the Seym extends as fully 
to the working of all nationalized industries and banking, trade, transport, 
agriculture, &c., as it does to the working of public administration proper. 
There is no difference in scope or degree, or in law or practice, between the 
control exercised by the Seym over public enterprises and their organization 
and its supervision of the working of ordinary administrative agencies. The 
same principles and methods apply to both sets of organs of the socialist 
state, whether these are administrative sensu stricto or economic (state 
industrial and commercial enterprises, state farms, public corporations, 
&c.). It cannot be otherwise in a planned economy whose main levers, 
whether predominantly economic or administrative in character, are in the 
hands of a socialist state and are administered by various state organs. 

Thirdly, the budgetary process differs widely from the traditional pattern 
because the state budget includes not only the revenue and expenditure of 
governmental (i.e. central) departments but also the revenue and expendi- 
ture of all local bodies and organs. Every People’s Council, as a local 
organ of state authority, adopts its own budget. However, the final estimates 
of all the local budgets’ find their generalized expression and their legisla- 
tive embodiment in the state budget which is adopted by Parliament. The 
same applies to the financial estimates of state enterprises and of all other 
purely economic agencies (e.g. trusts). Their estimates too are summarized 
in the respective central or local budgets and thus finally find their way 
into the general state budget. Hence the state budget as adopted by Parlia- 
ment is not limited to the revenue and expenditure of central administration 
but embraces also, though in a more general form, the finances of all local 
bodies and organs as well as of all state enterprises. It should also be men- 
tioned that the Seym is by no means restricted in its right to propose and 
vote new or increased public expenditure. No recommendation from or 


1 There are approximately 10,000 local People’s Councils and accordingly 10,000 local 
budgets of all levels (9,538 communities and towns, 371 districts and cities, 19 voivodships, 
including 5 of the largest cities). It must be remembered that the budget adopted by a 
voivodship council includes not only its own revenue and expenditure but also the total 
estimates of budgets of all District Councils in the given voivodship. The same is true of 
the budgets adopted by the District Councils in relation to the budgets of all communities 
and towns in the district, for the latter are in their turn included into the budget of the 
District Council. Thus the budgets of People’s Councils of higher level always encompass 
the general estimates of all People’s Councils of lower grade and are finally included in 
the state budget as parts of the comprehensive budgetary system of the state. 
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agreement by the Government is necessary. This position arises from the 
acceptance of the supremacy of Parliament, and it undoubtedly strengthens 
parliamentary control of administration. In practice, estimates increasing 
public charges against government proposals are usually voted by the Seym 
only after a sort of rough agreement has been reached, mainly in committee, 
with the Treasury. Nevertheless, it should be borne in mind that there is no 
rule, either in law or by convention, that makes agreement with the Govern- 
ment a constitutional necessity. 

Fourthly, the special political circumstances of the People’s Democracies 
(i.e. the existence of stabilized and consistent coalitions of all political 
parties) engender a peculiar phenomenon. There is no parliamentary 
Opposition in the Seym. In these conditions some functions which in other 
parliaments are discharged by the Opposition fall upon the members of the 
governing parties. It is the parliamentary Opposition that usually chooses 
the topics to be discussed and criticized, whether in legislative or budgetary 
proceedings, e.g. sections of bills to be attacked, departmental estimates to 
be discussed, &c. These topics chosen by the Opposition afford an oppor- 
tunity for critical discussion of the Government’s activities. In the absence 
of an organized Opposition in the Seym, the function of ‘criticizing defects 
in Administration loudly enough for the public to take notice’ (Lord 
Campion) and, what is more, the function of trying to mend these defects, 
lies with the governing parties and their members. Thus we quite often see, 
both in the full House and in committees, criticisms of the Administration 
which go quite as far as and are of equal intensity with criticisms that in 
other parliaments can be found only in speeches from the Opposition (or 
sometimes perhaps from rebellious back-benchers) but which can never be 
heard from the ministerial majority. This feature must always be taken 
into account when any attempt is made to assess the effectiveness of the 
Polish Parliament’s exercise of control. Party alignments do not as a rule 
render such criticism any less likely. Further, the cutting, or even the reject- 
ing, .of particular government estimates would not be considered as a 
political vote of censure directed against the Government and its funda- 
mental policies. At the same time, it would be misleading to underestimate 
the inherent limits and restrictions deriving from party allegiance, and to 
read into the activities of M.P.s belonging to the governing majority either 
the aims and methods of a parliamentary Opposition or the margin of 
liberty in criticizing government policy that is at the disposal of such an 
Opposition. Even the most vehement criticisms voiced by members of the 
governing parties stop short of questioning the fundamental policies of 
their parties; their criticisms are usually focused rather on the more tech- 
nical problems and issues of economy and administration. 

It might be expected that a similar opportunity for discussing and criti- 
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cizing administrative activities would be afforded by the report on public 
accounts that is submitted every year by the Government for parliamentary 
approval. In fact, however, the discussion of this report (both in committee 
and in full House) proves, as it does in other parliaments, a rather dull and 
uninteresting affair, mainly because it deals with things already over and 
done with. The accounts are usually discussed and approved after the 
lapse of a full year, and sometimes even later, when they have already 
become pure history. Almost every year the Seym voices its disapproval of 
these arrangements, but although there has been some slight improvement 
in the timing of the presentation of the report, up till now there has been 
little change.' The submission for parliamentary approval of yearly govern- 
ment reports on the fulfilment of the NEP may turn out to be a more 
important arrangement. This obligation was imposed on the Government 
by an amendment to the Constitution in 1957. However, the first report 
(for 1957) came before the Seym only in the last months of 1958, so that 
in that year all that was involved was a kind of historical review of no great 
practical importance. 

Legislation, NEP, and the budget take up most of the time of the session. 
Parliamentary debates in full House on other topics are relatively few and 
far between. A systematic practice of debating in full session on other 
matters of policy (e.g. White Papers, government declarations on foreign 
and home policy, reports of commissions appointed to inquire into parti- 
cular administrative problems, &c.) have not developed far. This situation 
is not satisfactory, and until it is changed the impact of parliamentary 
control on general public opinion will continue to be relatively small. 

Entirely new though by no means unexpected developments have taken 
place in connexion with the role, aims, and duties of Standing Committees. 
The Seym has a relatively high number of Standing Committees, nineteen. 
These are constructed on the continental pattern, that is to say, they are 
based more or less accurately on groups of government departments.” These 


’ A new Budgetary Proceedings Act, 1958, enjoins the Government to submit the report 
not later than 1 October of the year following the budgetary period which coincides with 
the calendar year. It should also be noted that the Seym recently expressed dissatisfaction 
with the form of presentation of public accounts so far adopted by the Treasury. It took the 
view, which was accepted by the Government, that the method so far used of including in 
the yearly budgetary accounts only the final financial results of state enterprises does not 
afford Parliament a full and sufficiently detailed picture of the financial situation. Therefore 
in a motion carried in 1958 the Seym requested the Government to lay before Parliament 
not only the final results but also all the necessary (and detailed) information and materials 
concerning the yearly accounts of state enterprises. 

2 This appears clearly from their names. There are Standing Committees on (a) Building 
and Communal Economy, (b) Maritime Economy and Navigation, (c) Internal Trade, 
(d) Foreign Trade, (e) Transport and Posts, (f) Forestry and Timber, (g) Economic Plan- 
ning, Budget, and Finances, (h) Labour and Social Welfare, (i) Heavy and Chemical Industry 
and Mining, (j) Light Industry, Crafts, and Co-operatives, (k) Food and Agriculture, (J) Arts 
and Culture, (m) National Defence, (nm) Education and Science, (0) Internal Affairs, (p) Ex- 
ternal Affairs, (q) Justice, (r) Health and Physical Culture, (s) Standing Orders and Returns. 
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Standing Committees, whose members are chosen more or less for their 
special knowledge of the work done by the government departments con- 
cerned, examine departmental economic plans and estimates in detail, and 
all bills related to the departments’ main fields of activity are com- 
mitted to them. The close ties existing between the committees and 
particular governmental departments have necessarily brought in their 
train special forms and methods of parliamentary control of adminis- 
trative activities. The Standing Committees have not been content to 
deal with the NEPs and budgetary estimates and bills but have gradually 
come to look much more closely into the day-to-day working of ‘their’ 
departments. It could scarcely be otherwise; both continental and American 
experience have made these developments not unexpected.’ The Standing 
Committees began to move in this direction some two or three years ago, 
just after their number had been nearly doubled. They have not yet found 
uniform and consistent procedures for such activities: they have continued 
to work them out by trial and error. Thus the Standing Committees periodi- 
cally hear and discuss reports of government departments on their general 
activities, and sometimes also on other, more special matters and problems 
within their ambit. The Standing Committees do not wait for the annual 
reports on public accounts or for the yearly NEPs to be laid before the 
Seym; they endeavour to exercise a systematic current review of economic 
and administrative activities through, for instance, regular quarterly or 
half-yearly hearings on progress towards planned economic targets and on 
actual expenditure as against budgetary estimates. Sometimes they probe 
directly into the working of state enterprises and institutions, inquiring 
into and expressing concern about existing conditions in various fields 
within the scope of these organizations. Sometimes their members conduct 
direct inquiries and collect material on the spot; other committees prefer 
to hear testimony from officials, experts, social organizations, &c. They 
will also examine legislative proposals in advance? and sometimes even 
proposed departmental orders and regulations. In all of these forms we 
undoubtedly have new methods of increasingly intensive parliamentary 
control of administration, and particularly of economic agencies. One may 
even venture the assertion that because of the predominantly economic 
character of the Standing Committees’ they control mainly the economic 
activities of state organs (departments, trusts, enterprises) and only to a 
lesser degree public administration proper. 

These developments have gone so far that in the new Standing Orders 
of the Seym in 1957 it was thought advisable to summarize these new 


* Cf. Wade and Phillips, Constitutional Law, 5th ed., p. 99. 
? i.e. before these proposals are introduced into the Seym. 
* Twelve Standing Committees (out of 19) deal with purely economic problems. 
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ways of control tentatively and to include them in the terms of reference 
of Standing Committees. The revision reads as follows: ‘Standing Com- 
mittees shall hear reports and information from the heads of government 
departments, offices and institutions and they shall analyse the activities 
of various branches of the State Administration and economy.”! Thus the 
Standing Orders now call for systematic discussion by the Standing Com- 
mittees of reports and information laid before them by government depart- 
ments as well as for an equally systematic analysis of administrative and 
economic activities, and these are features independent of their other 
function of debating the bills, decrees, plans, and budgetary estimates 
which are committed to them. All this is an extensive and at the same time 
intensified new form of parliamentary control of administration. 

It is by no means easy to assess in full the advantages and disadvantages 
of these new developments. It is praiseworthy that Parliament should 
endeavour through its organs to find more effective and more systematic 
forms and methods of control of administration. Parliament can in fact 
exercise a constant, day-to-day, vigilant and systematic supervision of 
administrative and economic activities only by means of its Standing Com- 
mittees; and for this reason alone such a control should be valued as being 
so far the only really effective method of discharging this very difficult 
function by increasingly skilled and specialized bodies. There is also a 
further factor which should not be underestimated. This system of influen- 
tial and active specialized Standing Committees is the best way of counter- 
acting the feelings of frustration often felt by back-benchers: working in an 
influential committee gives them purpose and a feeling of usefulness which 
otherwise might be lacking. But the boon can change into evil should the 
control interfere with ministerial responsibility and the right and duty of 
the Government to govern (cf. Wade and Phillips, loc. cit.). The borderline 
between control of the discharge of a function and the function itself would 
then cease to be distinct or would even disappear. There have already been 
instances of government departments trying to enlist the help and support 
of the relevant Standing Committees for their plans and proposals before 
such measures had been adopted by the Government. Equally some com- 
mittees have tried to fix policies for ‘their’ departments and to press for 
the adoption of these policies despite the fact that policy formation clearly 
lies outside their terms of reference as mentioned above. Some committees 
have even tried, though unsuccessfully, to request the removal of particular 
officials and directors of enterprises, and have in general shown signs of 
developing into busybodies liable to impede efficient and responsible 
administration. On the whole, however, the borderline between the external 
control exercised over administrative activities by specialized parliamen- 


Standing Orders of the Seym, art. 29 d/e/. 
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tary bodies and the function of direct administration has so far been 
respected. For that reason, too, it would be misleading to speak of a 
‘Régime d’Assemblée’ in Poland so long as administration and the control 
of administration are held apart. | 

It has been said that policy decisions in relation to administration do 
not come within the scope of the parliamentary Standing Committees; 
however, these do not lie outside the functions of the Seym as a whole. 
It must be borne in mind that this function belongs only to Parliament in 
full session and not to its various organs (e.g. its committees). Policy decision 
is exercised in the Seym mainly through statutes, the NEPs, and the budget, 
but also to some extent through special parliamentary resolutions embody- 
ing Parliament’s views and purposes. 

The Standing Orders of the Seym provide for resolutions voted by the 
House in plenary session requesting or enjoining the Government (rarely 
its departments) to adopt some particular line of policy, e.g. to introduce 
some specified piece of legislation, to increase capital investments in some 
specified field of economy or administration, to remedy certain defects in 
administration, &c. This, of course, is policy formation and policy decision. 
Such resolutions are legally binding on the Government, for the Council 
of Ministers is responsible and accountable to the Seym for its working.! 
Motions for such resolutions originate usually in the committees in con- 
nexion with bills, NEPs, and budgetary estimates or accounts. They are 
moved by Standing (or Special) Committees at the report stage, and are 
voted upon immediately after the second (and last) reading of bills. 

In contradistinction to the resolutions adopted by the Seym in full House, 
which are legally binding on the Administration, motions carried by Stand- 
ing (or Special) Committees are called ‘requests’. These requests originate 
either in connexion with bills, plans, or budgetary proposals and accounts 
debated by the committee or else as the outcome of the discussion and 
analysis of departmental activities. Discussion in committee on depart- 
mental reports and information and: analysis of specified administrative 
or economic activities always culminate in the adoption by the committee 
of various (sometimes lengthy) ‘requests’ addressed to the Government, to 
the Prime Minister, or to specified Ministers.? What significance have such 
‘requests’ in law? They express the wishes of the majority of a committee 
in respect of some problems the committee has discussed. These wishes, as 
distinct from the resolutions passed by the Seym in full session, do not 


* Constitution of the Polish People’s Republic, art. 30, para. 2. 

? Standing Orders of the Seym, art. 54. 

> It is not always easy to ascertain exactly what action is to be taken in pursuance of 
demands because of their sometimes very vague character, for instance, when they express 


the concern of a committee about some problem without indicating or suggesting specific 
action. 
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constitute a mandatory injunction to the Government. The Government 
and its members are not obliged to give effect to such ‘requests’. However, 
they are bound to give an answer to the committee, to outline their views, 
and either to accept the wishes of the committee (with or without qualifica- 
tions) or reject them (usually this is not done outright and in so many words). 
The Minister’s answer is in turn discussed in the committee. Though legally 
not bound to satisfy the wishes of the committee, the Ministers are usually 
prepared to accept the views and wishes expressed in the ‘requests’. By and 
large, then, the committee’s requests, although not legally binding on the 
Government, can in fact be as effective as resolutions adopted by Parlia- 
ment in full session. As one usually finds in constitutional practice, the 
legal differences between resolutions adopted by the Seym and ‘requests’ 
voted by the Standing Committees should be neither underestimated 
(because they do exist) nor overemphasized, because the two forms 
although legally distinct scarcely differ in their practical effects. 
Individual grievances and matters of public interest are raised in full 
House or in committees only in connexion with business under discussion 
(bills, budget, plans, departmental information, analyses, &c.). They can 
also be expressed in so-called ‘interpellations’. There is not (and never was) 
anything like the ‘question time’ or ‘adjournment motions’ of the British 
Parliament or the ‘oral questions’ of the French parliamentary tradition. 
Any individual member of the Seym may introduce ‘interpellations’ directed 
to the Prime Minister or to a specified Minister. This right is guaranteed by 
the Constitution’ and is specifically regulated by the Standing Orders of 
the Seym.” The Constitution enjoins the Prime Minister or the Minister 
concerned to answer such an interpellation within seven days. Because of 
its extreme shortness this term is in practice rarely adhered to. The Stand- 
ing Orders, 1957, require that an interpellation consist of a short statement 
of facts related to the subject-matter (allegations) and a question resulting 
therefrom, addressed to the Prime Minister or a Minister (interpellee). 
Matters of public interest (but not usually individual grievances) are raised 
in these interpellations.* The Speaker of the Seym informs the House before 
its adjournment of all interpellations received and forwards them to the 
interpellees for answers. The answer has to be given in writing. Should the 
answer not be given in time or should its contents not satisfy the inter- 
pellator, the latter can claim that his interpellation be discussed in full 


? Constitution of the Polish People’s Republic, art. 22. 

2 Standing Orders of the Seym, arts. 70-75. 

3 A careful analysis of issues raised in interpellations would show that they range over 
a wide field. Sometimes they are introduced on issues of purely local or even parochial 
interest and should be dealt with by local bodies rather than by the Government. Sometimes 


on the contrary they raise issues of policy of such a general character that it is impossible 
to see what the point of the interpellation is. 
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session.’ According to the Standing Orders the discussion in full House 
must begin with the reading out both of the interpellation and of an answer. 
This is followed by supplementary oral explanations by the interpellator 
and the interpellee. After an ensuing discussion the Seym resolves either 
that the answer given by the Minister shall be deemed satisfactory or that 
it should be supplemented. Thus an interpellation, being only the question 
of an individual member, through discussion in the House and an appro- 
priate resolution, can be transformed into an instrument of control exer- 
cised by the House proper over administrative activities. However, inter- 
pellations have so far been a relatively little-used device (there have been 
not more than two or three dozen each session) and in practice they have 
not resulted in discussions in full House. By and large, then, it may be 
concluded that interpellations do not yet form a regular means of parlia- 
mentary control over administrative activities. 

Interpellations are a matter of formal procedure. Of course, the practice 
of direct and informal correspondence between members of the Seym and 
the Ministers is in full use in Poland as elsewhere. Such letters mainly voice 
and support grievances from individual constituents, but they may also 
raise matters of public concern. Every letter from a member to a Minister 
is answered. This is perhaps the main reason why the more formal inter- 
pellations have not been adopted in parliamentary practice as everyday 
devices of control. 

The Constitution gives the Seym the right to set up committees of inquiry 
on matters of public importance? but so far no such committees have been 
set up. 

On the whole one is tempted to conclude that public debates and dis- 
cussions on administrative activities in full session of the Seym (and there- 
fore the control by that House over such activities) has not yet found an 
adequate place in the working of the Polish Parliament. Public opinion is 
not sufficiently informed of the work done in this field by the Seym, the 
more so as the proceedings of committees are not public and are not covered 
by the press.’ At the same time it will have been seen that the control exer- 
cised by the Standing Committees goes very deep, covers the whole field of 
economic and public administration, and moves, sometimes even danger- 
ously, towards something in the nature of ‘Government by Assembly’. 

The delegation of legislative powers to administrative agencies‘ plays 

* The Standing Orders even provide for the possibility of devoting entire sittings of the 
House exclusively to the discussion of interpellations. 

? Constitution of the Polish People’s Republic, art. 21. 

> Newspapers rely on releases of the Press Bureau of the Seym. 

* ‘Delegated legislation’ is distinguished from legislative ‘decrees’ of the Council of State 
which do not require the prior authority of Parliament in the form of an enabling Act. The 


Council of State not being an administrative organ, we shall not be concerned with this 
problem which provided for a time one of the outstanding political and constitutional issues 
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an important role in the Polish system. Almost every Act on the statute 
book entrusts to the Government or its members the task of issuing orders 
and regulations. In the past the provisions of enabling Acts have sometimes 
been couched in such vague and general terms that in effect extremely wide 
discretion has been granted. In recent years, however, Parliament has tended 
to avoid vague and comprehensive delegation and introduces specific 
qualifications, for example by laying down general principles for the use 
of powers delegated. Polish constitutional law establishes strict conditions 


of validity which must be met by orders, regulations, and other ‘statutory 
instruments’, i.e.: 


(a) Orders, regulations, and other instruments can be issued only by the 
Council of Ministers, by the Prime Minister, or by Ministers under 
their signature; 

(b) they can be issued only under a specific statutory grant of power or 
else they will be ultra vires; 

(c) they must explicitly indicate in their preamble the section or the 
paragraph of the enabling Act under which they are issued; 

(d) they do not take effect unless published in the Journal of Laws, i.e. 
the journal in which by a rule of the Constitution all statutes passed 
by Parliament must be published in order to become effective. 


These statutory conditions for validity of orders, regulations, and other 
instruments are quite satisfactory and they do not give rise to criticisms. 
However, there is no general agreement about the proper field and ambit 
of legislation, whether parliamentary or delegated. One cannot find in the 
Constitution any explicit clause or provision which indicates what subjects 
and topics require /egislative enactment as being ‘matiére réservée a la loi’. 
What is the position of this matiére in contemporary Polish constitutional 
law? A general principle can be ascertained by way of generalizing certain 
specific clauses of the Constitution. I submit that according to this principle 
duties and obligations can be imposed on citizens and on private corpora- 
tions only by statute. Thus taxes and rates, penal law, private property, 
torts, contracts between citizens, family law, fundamental rights and 
liberties, electoral rights, &c., fall into the exclusive area of statutory enact- 
ment. The same applies to all major organizational issues of state structure 
(setting up or abolishing of Ministries, structure of People’s Councils, 
Courts of Law and their procedure, public prosecution, &c.). I submit 


in Poland, reflecting on the position of Parliament. In the last few years, however, legislative 
decrees have become quite negligible, and all initial legislation is in practice now issued by 
the Seym only. 

' Initial delegation of the power to legislate by order or regulation does not authorize 
any sub-delegation unless explicitly allowed by the parent Act. Thus the Minister cannot 


authorize government departments or subordinate organs to issue orders or regulations on 
his behalf. 


5540.7.1 G 
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further that in the area thus defined any sort of administrative regulations 
must meet the four conditions listed above (specific statutory grant of 
power, &c.) in order to be intra vires. 

From this general principle the conclusion can be drawn a contrario that 
orders and regulations which do not impose duties or obligations on citizens 
or private corporations and do not otherwise enter the area defined as 
‘matiére réservée a la loi’, can be issued without specific statutory grant of 
power and without meeting the other conditions of validity of statutory 
instruments which were listed above. This applies to orders and regulations 
concerning the inner working of the socialist economy unless such matters 
have been reserved by an explicit statutory clause for statutory enactment. 
Thus the Government is empowered without specific statutory authoriza- 
tion to set up or abolish organs of the state economy, to fix prices of state 
products, to define mutual rights and duties between state enterprises, &c. 
Of course, such ‘economic’ regulations must conform to any existing 
statutes that are concerned with the area of socialist economy. They cannot 
be at variance with statutory rules, but in contradistinction to ‘matiére 
réservée 4 la loi’ they need not stem from explicit and specific statutory 
grants and clauses. The Seym is, of course, at liberty to legislate on every 
topic of the socialist economy too, and then the powers of the Government 
will be statutorily defined and therefore restricted; otherwise these powers 
are not statutorily limited and can be ‘freely’ exercised within the frame- 
work of general statutory laws. 

This distinction between matters falling exclusively into the area of 
statutory legislation and administrative matters concerning the socialist 
economy is consistently followed by the government departments, and, 
what is more, it is in practice accepted by the courts as well. It is at the 
same time widely opposed and criticized by many Polish jurists, who wish 
the principles for statutory instruments to be extended to all regulations, 
even to those relating only to the socialist economy. The practice, however, 
follows closely the doctrine of delimitation as outlined above and Parlia- 
ment itself tacitly accepts it. . 

There is no special parliamentary control of statutory instruments issued 
by the Government in pursuance of statutory grants of power. Polish con- 
stitutional practice does not make use of such devices as laying orders 
before Parliament for approval (before issuing), or laying them before Par- 
liament after issue, prayers to annul, annulment of orders after a definite 
time-limit unless approved by Parliament, &c. Nor has the Seym felt the 
need to establish a special scrutinizing committee on statutory instruments. 
This lack of special arrangements for control of statutory instruments does 
not, however, preclude the possibility of controlling them in the course of 
other forms of parliamentary control of administrative activities (for in- 
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stance by bringing some particular order or regulation into a discussion in 
full House or in committee, by moving a resolution or a ‘request’ for the 
revocation of such an order or regulation, by bringing in an interpellation, 
&c.). But in fact the absence of special forms and devices of parliamentary 
control of statutory instruments shows that the Seym relies heavily in these 
matters on the Courts of Law and their power to invalidate orders and 
regulations as ultra vires if they violate statutory provisions. 

Because on the one hand parliamentary control worked mainly through 
the Standing Committees and on the other hand the main field for control 
was economic, it became increasingly apparent that some specialized pro- 
fessional organ was needed to assist the Seym’s economic control. This 
need became particularly apparent with the intensifying of parliamentary 
control of administrative activities generally. To meet this need the Con- 
stitution was amended, and an Act passed in 1957 established the Supreme 
Chamber of Control as a specialized organ under the authority of the Seym 
and independent of the Government.' The Supreme Chamber of Control 
to some extent resembles various comptrolling and auditing courts and 
chambers of the continental European tradition, but at the same time it 
clearly differs from these. The principles underlying these differences are 
the same as those which account for the differences in degree and extent 
between the Seym’s control of administration and that exercised by tradi- 
tional parliaments. The Polish Supreme Chamber of Control is not confined 
to the auditing of public (budgetary) accounts although it does perform this 
function in order to ensure that public money is spent for the purpose for 
which it is voted. To this end the public accounts, both of revenue and of 
expenditure, that are laid annually before Parliament by the Government 
for approval are examined by the Supreme Chamber of Control which 
reports to the House. However, the functions of the Supreme Chamber of 
Control greatly exceed the traditional area of budgetary auditing just as 
the controlling functions of its parent body, the Seym, exceed those of 
traditional parliaments. Control by the Supreme Chamber of Control 
extends to the whole field of the socialist economy and this is undoubtedly 
a salient feature of ‘external’ control in a socialist state. The Constitution 
(as amended in 1957) confers on the Supreme Chamber of Control the 
function of control over the whole area of ‘economic, financial, organiza- 
tional, and administrative activities’ of central and local administrative 

’ The former Ministry of State Control (which was a government department) was 
abolished by the same Act. 

? The Supreme Chamber of Control draws Parliament’s attention to any excess of 
authorized expenditure and to unnecessary, extravagant, or irregular spending in govern- 
ment accounts. However, the Supreme Chamber of Control does not authorize the Polish 
National Bank (through which all revenue passes) to give credit for budgetary payments; 


this function is vested in the Treasury without the need for any prior approval by the 
Supreme Chamber of Control. 
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organs and of all agencies and enterprises placed under their authority. The 
aims of such control are to ensure legality, good management, expediency, 
and honesty. The main tasks are therefore control of the fulfilment of the 
NEPs, the protection of socialist property, and the safeguarding of financial 
discipline. To this end the officials of the Supreme Chamber of Control 
undertake a systematic day-to-day supervision of government depart- 
ments, local administrative organs, state enterprises and trusts, and other 
economic and administrative institutions. On the basis of this systematic 
control, exercised the whole year round at all levels of the state’s economy 
and administration, the Supreme Chamber of Control gathers material and 
information enabling it to compile its annual report for the Seym both on 
public accounts and on the fulfilment of the NEP. The Constitution as 
amended in 1957 requires the Supreme Chamber of Control to make pro- 
posals on the annual ‘vote of clearance’ accorded by Parliament the 
Government.! 

However, the activities of the Supreme Chamber of Control would be no 
more than an annual show if they were limited to the compiling of observa- 
tions on the Government’s annual reports. The Supreme Chamber of Con- 
trol Act, 1957, goes a great deal farther. It enjoins the Supreme Chamber 
of Control to inform Parliament systematically of the results of the 
Chamber’s day-to-day control in respect of any problem that the Chamber 
considers to be of special importance in public economy or administration. 
Such current information on various economic and administrative problems 
could prove a powerful aid to parliamentary control of administration. 
Further, in accordance with the Act, the Seym and its committees can 
enjoin the Supreme Chamber of Control to undertake special surveys with 
a view to assisting parliamentary control and to report on the results of 
these.? The Council of State or the Government can also ask the Chamber 
to undertake special surveys, for instance to make a close inspection of a 
given government department, of a local agency, or of a state enterprise. 
Thus the Supreme Chamber of Control, although placed under the exclu- 
sive authority of Parliament, is not confined in its activities to acting on 
behalf of the Seym or on its requests; it exercises systematic control of its 
own volition, and it functions on request of the Council of State and of the 
Government. The Chamber is also bound to inform the Government and 
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' This ‘vote of clearance’ relates only to budgetary accounts and not to NEPs; otherwise 
it would become an all-embracing annual vote of confidence or censure of a purely political 
character. If this vote were to cover the whole of governmental activity as reflected in the 
NEPs it would vest the Supreme Chamber of Control with wide political powers of a kind 
far from what it was intended it should have. 

2 If the Seym appoints an Extraordinary Committee of Inquiry, officials of the Supreme 
Chamber of Control have to aid such a committee in its task. The same applies to surveys 
undertaken at the request of a Standing Committee or conducted on the spot by members 
of Committees in various enterprises, local institutions, &c. 
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Ministers concerned of the results of its surveys, no matter from what 
quarter the request for these may have been made. 

It must be emphasized that the Supreme Chamber of Control cannot 
substitute its discretion for that of the economic or administrative organs 
which are controlled by it, and that for this reason it is not at liberty to 
enjoin them to adopt or to abandon a given policy, or to take or stop taking 
particular actions.’ Its only function is to inform a government department 
(or other body concerned) of the results of its surveys, indicating its factual 
findings and suggesting measures which in its opinion ought to be taken. 
Such information is in law of a purely advisory character. However, in 
practice the observations of the Supreme Chamber of Control carry a great 
deal of weight, not only on their merits but also because the Chamber can 
always report to the Government and to the Seym on the attitude adopted 
by the organs on which it reports. The threat here immanent usually proves 
sufficiently persuasive because the Government takes a stern view in such 
cases.” 

It is too early to try to assess how far the establishment of the Supreme 
Chamber of Control will effectively help the Seym in the exercise of its 
constitutional power of control of administrative activities. Contrary to all 
expectations, Parliament has so far proved rather slow to make full use of 
the opportunities provided by this new agency. As yet no single resolution 
of the full House has requested the Supreme Chamber of Control to under- 
take any particular tasks on its behalf; requests by the Standing Commit- 
tees have also been relatively few.* However, it can fairly be held that the 
fact of the existence of this specialized organ of review under the exclusive 


authority of the Seym potentially strengthens parliamentary control of 
administrative activities. 


* Such injunctions would lie outside the scope of control as distinct from active adminis- 
tration. However, should corruption be disclosed, and in cases of imminent danger to life 
and health, officials of the Supreme Chamber of Control can adopt all necessary measures 
by means of a temporary injunction. Officers of the Supreme Chamber of Control are also 
empowered to do various other things in the course of the performance of their duties, e.g. 
to enter the premises of state organs and enterprises, to request the production of documents 
and accounts, to hear witnesses (without, however, administering an oath), &c. 

* The Supreme Chamber of Control is headed by a President appointed and removed 
only by a vote in Parliament. He takes part both in sittings of the Seym and in meetings of 
the Government. Vice-presidents and other higher officials are appointed and removed by 
the Council of State. The Supreme Chamber of Control has its permanent local agencies in 
the voivodships; these agencies discharge in respect of the local People’s Councils and other 
local organs tasks analogous to those of the Supreme Chamber itself in relation to Parlia- 
ment and the Government. All important decisions of the Supreme Chamber of Control 
are taken by collective organs within its structure (boards). The Government has no influence 
Whatever on its staffing, organization, or finances; its officials enjoy special personal rights 
and immunities ensuring their independence. 

* Such requests are handed down to the Supreme Chamber of Control by the Praesidium 
of the Seym (i.e. the Speaker and the Vice-Speakers acting as a collective body). 








THE POLITICAL STUDIES ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue next Annual Conference of the Association will be held at Bedford College, London, on 
21-23 March 1959. The theme of the Conference will be ‘Legislatures and Representation’. 
Speakers and topics include Professor P. H. Partridge on the Theory of Representation, 
Rt. Hon. Edward Heath, M.P. (Government Chief Whip) on the British Parliament, Roland 
Young on Congress, Philip Williams on the French National Assembly, and Professor Beloff 
and Kenneth Lindsay on International Assemblies. 

The cost for meals and accommodation will be about £3 for the two days. 


MEMBERSHIP 
The following names should be added to the list published in Vol. VI, No. 3 of Political 
Studies: 
Leicester Liverpool Trinity College, Dublin 
P. Lyon E. Rowe Mrs. B. Hamilton 
London North Staffordshire Other Members 
W. Pickles J. Blondel R. Pryce 
Mrs. D. Pickles 


G. D. H. COLE 


The Editor feels certain that the members of the Association would wish him to place on 
record here their sense of the Association’s loss by the death of G. D. H. Cole. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE POLITICAL USES OF HISTORY. By STANLEY MELLON. (Stan- 
ford University Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. 226. 40s.) 


Mr. Mellon shows how Liberal historians and politicians during the Bourbon Restoration 
used history to undermine the alliance of the Royalists and the Church which seemed to 
them a threat to constitutional monarchy. At a time when Frenchmen were more passion- 
ately interested in history than ever before, and when the returned nobility and the Church 
condemned the revolution and all its works, they discriminated between the good and evil 
effects of the revolution, appealing to some of their opponents against the others. The groups 
that made up conservatism were already divided before the revolution and were united only 
by their sufferings since 1789, and Mr. Mellon shows, with force and ingenuity, how the 
Liberals used history to revive suspicions and jealousies which the revolution had sub- 
merged. The political controversies of the Restoration, being largely arguments about the 
past, are apt to seem sterile despite their brilliance. Mr. Mellon explains why they mattered 
so much to the men who took part in them, and what they hoped to gain thereby. The con- 
troversies are also interesting in themselves, apart from the motives behind them, for their 
intrinsic quality. Bonald, Maistre, Chateaubriand, Benjamin Constant, Guizot, Thierry, 
Lamennais, not to mention many others: was there ever so brilliant and learned a company 
engaged in political controversy in France? 


Nuffield College, Oxford JOHN PLAMENATZ 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. Vol. II, THE 
REFORMATION, 1520-1559. (Cambridge University Press. Pp. xvi+ 
686. 37s. 6d.) 


It is interesting to compare this latest and largest volume of the New Cambridge Modern 
History with its fellow in the original series, which embodied the results of some of the 
most outstanding work of nineteenth-century historians. At once the modern preoccupations 
with ‘structure’ and with the wider setting of European history are apparent; there are now 
chapters on agriculture, on the trade of Antwerp, on Charles V’s empire and general consti- 
tutional development, on the art of war, and on the Turks, Russia, the New World, and the 
Far East, which had no counterpart 55 years ago. The new material has to fit into a volume 
much smaller than the old, and already pledged to a much fuller account of intellectual 
developments. The history of the Reformation itself, therefore, on which the old volume 
concentrated, is compressed into a third of the volume, and it is a tribute to a most efficient 
editor that he exposes himself to only one serious cavil; it is plainly wrong that Calvin 
should receive only six pages, less than is devoted to the Reformation in Finland and 
Livonia, and far less than the whole chapter devoted to science, the achievements of which 
in this period were very small beer indeed compared with those of the founder of the 
Reformed churches. To balance this defect, however, Professor Rupp’s chapter on Luther 
conveys something of the authentic flavour of the theological debate of the last generation, 
While Professor Betts masters one of the most shapeless assignments of the volume with 
outstanding lucidity in discussing the Reformation in Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia. 
Students of government are deprived of a projected chapter on the constitutional develop- 
ment of Germany by the ill health of a contributor, but are rewarded by two excellent 
contributions on the rest of Europe by Professor Betts and Mr. Elton, who shows how 
Thomas Cromwell made Parliament useful to his master when parliaments were ceasing to 
be useful to continental kings. An account of Ottoman organization is postponed to the next 
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volume, and nothing is yet said about the organization of the Curia, but there is much 
administrative information in Dr. Koenigsberger’s valuable chapter on Charles V’s empire. 
There is much sound scholarship in this volume, the best of the three so far published, and 
the press are to be congratulated on producing it rapidly and at the old price. 

Victoria University of Manchester W. R. WARD 


LES BOURGEOIS CONQUERANTS, XIX¢ SIECLE. By cuartts 
MORAZE. (Armand Colin. Pp. xi+491. N.P.) 


This is a bold and breathtaking book magnificently illustrated and brilliantly arranged. It is 
in no sense a conventional history textbook. Professor Morazé’s theme is human develop- 
ment, seen against a world back-cloth, in one of the most dramatic periods of social change. 
He starts with a picture of the world in 1780—‘Jeune Europe: Vieux Mondes’—and ends 
with a picture of the world at the beginning of the twenticth century which he calls 
*‘Menaces’. The other intermediate pictures depict the rise of the nineteenth-century 
bourgeoisie. Readers of Professor Morazé’s earlier books will know his refusal to deal in 
conventional facts, his belief in the ‘human spirit’ (‘Destins de la Pensée, destins du Monde’), 
his highly individualistic arrangement of social and economic data, his search for ‘total’ 
and ‘global’ descriptions and analyses. All these features are spelt out in capital letters in 
this latest volume, and are introduced by Professor Braudel in a Preface which is as bold 
as Professor Morazé’s text. ‘Charles Morazé a mis dans ce livre bien plus que sa coquetterie, 
toute sa passion, toute sa violence inteilectuelle.’ We are prepared for what follows— 
Lucien Febvre added to the testimony when he saw the manuscript on the eve of his death 
—although at the end of the journey across the nineteenth century and several times round 
the world the book seems more like a tour de force than a solid achievement. Judged in 
Lucien Febvre’s terms as ‘un essai brillant et séduisant’ it has much to commend it—it is 
stimulating, driven by a powerful imagination, and frequently uncovers relationships 
between at first sight disparate collections of facts. But it has too many rhetorical questions, 
too many historical errors, and too little grasp of detail. Its chief value, in England at least, 
will be that it will make its readers seek to arrange their own facts in new patterns, and this 
after all is a value which should not be discounted. 

The weaknesses are particularly clear in relation to the sections on England. What 
Professor Morazé says about the ‘agricultural revolution’, the poor laws, Chartism, and the 
history of the political parties is frequently wrong and sometimes badly wrong. The mistakes 
are important, too, and not merely incidental; that is to say they qualify what he is saying 
in general terms about social structure and economic change. In his Preface Professor 
Braudel states that Professor Morazé puts ‘events’ in their proper place, retaining only a 
few here and there—‘témoins d’une topographie ancienne, ils jalonnent le terrain, marquent 
espace et distances selon des mesures classiques’. If this is their place they should be strictly 
accurate. There are two other weaknesses. First, the imposing ‘global’ edifice sometimes 
depends on materials which are themselves out of date or inadequate: second, despite the 
author’s interest in ‘social structures’ he never examines them systematically. He makes 
illuminating suggestions, but he does not fully discuss, for example, the whole terminology 
of ‘class’ which was itself a product of the period. Some of these weaknesses can be 
eliminated, others are the product of the method. When they have all been taken into 
account, however, this book is worth a score of conventional history textbooks. 
University of Leeds ASA BRIGGS 


THE BACKGROUND TO CURRENT AFFAIRS. By D. w. CROWLEY. 
(Macmillan. Pp. ix +370. 21s.) 
Dr. Crowley, a New Zealander now engaged in extra-mural teaching in the country, has 


had the excellent idea of producing a book which gives in simple terms and reasonable 
compass an explanation of the main issues in contemporary world politics. He takes as# 
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guiding thread the necessity for Britain to adapt itself through co-operation with other 
countries, inside and outside the Commonwealth, to its loss of relative power, military and 
economic. His own opinions on what should be done, though not concealed, are unobtrusive 
and do not distort his presentation of the facts. Only occasionally does he speculate. How 
does he know that ‘undoubtedly a great majority of the Chinese favour the new régime’? 
Sometimes he has been overtaken by events, despite the fact that for an English book the 
volume has been produced with unusual speed. Nigeria has gone ahead more rapidly with 
its constitutional development than the text suggests; the treatment of the French Empire, 
not very sure-footed, is now of course out-dated by political events in France, and little has 
happened to suggest that the Russian treatment of Hungary has affected the attitude of the 
so-called uncommitted countries. 

But one could recommend it very warmly indeed as a beginner’s book if there were fewer 
factual errors or slips. Makere should be Makerere (p. 59); the West Indies Legislative 
Councils go back in some cases to the seventeenth century, not to the sixteenth, our one 
century without overseas possessions (p. 74); the descendants of Ham were not among the 
tribes of Israel (p. 81); the heir apparent to the throne of Austria in 1914 can hardly be 
called ‘a petty archduke’ (p. 110); the Russian peasants have been collectivized despite their 
objections (p. 135); the ‘Curzon line’ was not drawn by Lord Curzon (p. 143); the Warsaw 
Pact was signed in 1955 not 1954 (p. 162); the French Christian Democrats are called the 
MRP not MRA (very different!) (p. 177); the treatment of the political aspects of the EDC 
on pp. 178 ff. is completely confused as it was not, as Dr. Crowley says, the Council of 
Europe but quite new political organs that were meant to control it; Austria is a member 
of the Council of Europe (p. 204); Monnet’s christian name is Jean not Guy (that is Mollet! 
—very different again) (p. 209); Scandinavian countries have mainly four-party systems not 
two-party systems (p. 216); Mao Tse Tsung should be Mao Tse-tung and Chou-en-Lai 
should be Chou En-lai; Formosa is 100 not 200 miles from the mainland (p. 227); the main 
line of the Trans-Siberian does not run to Port Arthur (p. 235); the Kuriles and (southern) 
Sakhalin were promised to Russia at Yalta not Potsdam (p. 245); the Tripartite Declaration 
on the Middle East was issued in 1950 not 1951 (p. 310). Verify your references, as someone 
said. 


All Souls College, Oxford MAX BELOFF 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1939-1945: THE 
EVE OF WAR 1939. Ed. by a. and v. M. TOYNBEE. (Oxford University 
Press, for Royal Institute of International Affairs. Pp. xvi+744. 90s.) 


This volume of the Survey of International Affairs 1939-1945, covering the period between 
Hitler’s occupation of Bohemia and Moravia on 15 March and the outbreak of the war, 
comes chronologically second in the series, following The World in March 1939. By now, 
of course, the story of the period is fully familiar. In fact, too much, if anything, has been 
written on every day, sometimes on single hours, of the crucial four-and-a-half months, 
often in conflicting veins. The Eve of War 1939 constitutes, however, more than another 
addition to the existing literature. The authors have made full use of the German, British, 
Italian, and American documents, and, cutting authoritatively across their multifarious 
= have presented an account both objective and comprehensive while manageably 
short. 
_Only French and Soviet documents have not yet been published. The former are un- 
likely to add much to the copious available French sources. Soviet motivation in August 
1939 to take the German side remains by necessity somewhat speculative, but the publica- 
tion of Soviet documents which might clarify the issue can scarcely be expected; the 
Russians are unlikely to drag out the ignominious Molotov-Ribbentrop Agreement from 
the limbo of their official oblivion. 

Professor Toynbee’s introduction discusses with a broad sweep the nature of the Euro- 
Pean crisis and penetratingly analyses Soviet and Western attitudes. Subsequent parts, 
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dealing with single powers and regions, have been written by him and by several other 
contributors. Although all highly competent, they vary in merit and in the method of 
treatment, and do not fully achieve the integration of the preceding volume, The World in 
March 1939, which is now unfortunately out of print. 


King’s College, Aberdeen JOSEPH FRANKEL 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1955. Ed. by 
NOBLE FRANKLAND. (Oxford University Press, for Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Pp. xx+513. 60s.) 


Documents on International Affairs 1955 covers a year which disappointed mankind’s hopes 
for a détente engendered after Stalin’s death. The new Soviet rulers relented on the Austrian 
issue, made amends to Tito, and recognized the Federal Republic of Germany. However, 
the Geneva ‘summit-conference’, the first since ill-fated Potsdam, served little useful pur- 
pose. It registered complete disagreement on Germany and, despite President Eisenhower's 
dramatic ‘open skies’ proposal, made no progress on disarmament. Only the discussion of 
the East-West contacts was to lead, after two years’ delay, to an agreement on limited 
cultural exchanges between the Soviet Union and the United States. The subsequent Geneva 
Conference of Foreign Ministers did not arrive even at a verbal agreement. 

Some further consolidation took place in both camps. The Federal Republic of Germany 
regained her sovereignty and joined NATO, while the Warsaw Treaty tidied up the security 
arrangements in Eastern Europe; in the Middle East the Baghdad Pact was counteracted by 
the Soviet arms deal with Egypt. In Asia, by contrast, a measure of disengagement could 
be discerned: the Bandung Conference consolidated the neutralist Afro-Asian group, while 
Communist China adopted a more moderate attitude both at that Conference and in her 
relations with the United States. 

The Deputy-Director of Studies of Chatham House, Mr. Noble Frankland, has skilfully 
selected, edited, and introduced the documents. Despite its scope, the volume shows no 
significant omissions. 


King’s College, Aberdeen JOSEPH FRANKEL 


WORLD PEACE THROUGH WORLD LAW. By GRENVILLE CLARK 
and LOUIS B. SOHN. (Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press. Pp. xxxvi+540. 60s.) 


What are the minimum changes which would have to be made in the United Nations 
Charter to ensure world peace? This is the question two American lawyers, Grenville Clark 
and Professor Louis Sohn, of the Harvard Law School, set themselves to answer as far 
back as 1945. Since then they have worked at the problem with infinite zeal and optimism 
and have produced a revised Charter which leaves no institutional detail untouched. If any 
paper plan, short of a constitution for a world state, could bolt the door against war, this is 
it. The present Charter is elaborate enough; it runs to 30 pages in this book. The revised 
version occupies 125 pages and it is admitted that some sections need fuller drafting. The 
main feature of the plan is a reversal of the present roles of the Council and the Assembly. 
The idea is that if a World Peace Force is to function effectively and without the veto of 
any Power, it will have to act on the orders of an Assembly which faithfully mirrors world 
opinion. Hence the constitution of the Assembly is placed on a population basis, but with 
no state having more than 30 representatives, each representative being ultimately elected 
by direct popular vote. The total membership would be over 600. The Council, renamed 
the Executive Council, would be elected by and directly answerable to the Assembly and 
would consist of 17 members, only the four most populous states, America, Russia, China, 
and India, having permanent representation. Legal disputes would be compulsorily referred 
to the International Court and there would be a World Equity Tribunal and a World Con- 
ciliation Board for non-legal questions, the decisions of these bodies being enforced by the 
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Assembly if necessary. The entire plan hinges on the total disarmament of all states by 
stages, to be imposed even on non-members, and provision is made for a World Develop- 
ment Authority. An interesting feature, reflecting the restriction of the scheme to the 
maintenance of peace, is that the annexed Bill of Rights would be applicable to the relations 
between individuals and the Organization, not to those between individuals and their own 
governments. The total budget is estimated at some $35 billion (American) a year, not a 
high price, it is argued, compared with the present arms bill. 

‘Anyone who is free to disregard realities’, wrote Mr. Dulles, ‘can write a “better” Charter. 
But it is a waste of time to plant orchids in Iceland.’ If American opinion would bear Peking 
China in the United Nations, if the Powers would totally disarm and surrender the veto, if 
the Communist states would accept free elections, together with the minority position in 
the Assembly accorded to them in this book, and given a few more ‘ifs’, this plan would 
demand serious examination. As the authors say, ‘the eight or ten principal Powers— 
especially the Soviet Union and the United States—would first need to agree’. In that case, 
there are some very fine orchids here. 


London School of Economics and Political Science F. S. NORTHEDGE 


ISOLATION AND SECURITY. Ed. by ALEXANDER DECONDE. (Duke 
University Press; London, Cambridge University Press. Pp. xvi+204. 34s.) 


ALA RECHERCHE D’UN ORDRE INTERNATIONAL. Par JEAN 
BUCHMANN. (Louvain, Editions Nauwelaerts. Pp. 215. 160 fr.) 


Isolation as a theme of American politics has a fascination for young American historians 
like that of Big Business for socialists a generation ago. Whether Isolation is a mental state 
or a theory is the question running through this volume, consisting of papers read at a 
Duke University (N.C.) symposium in 1956. The editor, Alexander DeConde, recalls that 
up to 1823 Isolation was a calculated security policy, after which it became the external 
face of the subjugation of a continent, and then, in the present century, a brittle distaste for 
a Europe beyond redemption. His distinction between Isolation of the Right and Isolation 
of the Left is pertinent and is applied by Robert H. Ferrell, in an essay on trends running 
counter to Isolation, to that American enterprise, the Peace Movement. Here we are 
reminded that in the thirties it was the radical peace organizations which abandoned the 
world, while the conservative groups, the Carnegie Endowments and World Peace Founda- 
tions, edged towards Collective Security. Collective Security, however, the other theme of 
the book, has rarely had more than a thin sheath of novelty around it. Richard N. Current 
tells how, from 1917, Wilson rejected the ‘oecumenical concept’ of the League and embraced 
anew form of the balance of power (later entitled Collective Security) which had formerly 
kept America safe and which had collapsed with the weakening of western Europe. Isolation 
likewise had its contradictions: it never extended to the Far East. William Neumann in his 
contribution describes America as having acted there like a ‘domineering but loving father, 
knowing what was best for the child and expecting lifelong gratitude in return’. Again, there 
is the classic bifurcation between economic and diplomatic Isolation. William R. Allen 
writes on this in relation to Cordell Hull’s commercial liberalism. These incongruities, 
robbing Isolation of any pretension as pure theory, are re-examined by Kenneth Thompson 
ina final essay. But Collective Security, he writes, is almost equally inadequate, too dog- 
matic and legalistic for a tumultuous world. To the European, we might add, American 
Collective Security often looks like baulked Isolation, Isolation like the hurt despair of 
internationalists. 

Professor Buchmann makes us wonder whether both categories are not out of date. He 
begins with what he calls Je dépassement du droit des gens, meaning the failure of traditional 
international law to mould itself to the multitudinous intercourse across frontiers of today, 
and deplores the fecklessness of international organs which live only on blood transfused 
from member states. He sees certain ‘bridgeheads of superstatism’ in existing institutions, 
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however, especially in the powers held by such bodies as the International Civil Aviation THE 
Organization. After showing how the present Power blocs make nonsense of theoretical By 
sovereignty, he states the alternatives: either we respect sovereignty and resign the hope of SC 


institutional order, or we endow international organs with power to speak directly to 
peoples. Remorseless logic indeed, but politics are not all logic. There are also large § The f 
elements of prejudice, fancy, habit, laziness, and muddled desire to act rightly, such as § Depat 


DeConde and his colleagues find in the schools of Isolation and Collective Security. spond 
London School of Economics and Political Science F. S. NORTHEDGE M. “ 
gene: ‘ 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE STATE. By F. MORSTEIN MARX. (Cam- § forces 
bridge University Press, for Chicago University Press. Pp. x +202. 30s.) | article 


Much of the attention nowadays paid to bureaucracy and administrative ‘science’ is the 


direct result of the emigration of German scholars across the Atlantic in the 1930's. 4 
Germans have long regarded university law faculties as the principal elementary training Sovie 
ground for future administrators; they have consequently always been more inclined to prob 


emphasize and theorize about the practical aspects of administration than have their Latin 
or Anglo-Saxon colleagues, This tradition transported across the Atlantic found fruitful 
fields for growth with a public only too likely to emphasize the practical and pragmatic in 












































study, and a ready market in the business world for graduates with both practical and status- It 
conferring qualifications. the a 
Mr. Morstein Marx was one of these 1930's travellers. In his earlier writings he was mainly he 
concerned with explaining and, one fears, justifying the German tradition of civil service J 4. 5 
government. He has moved in this book into a rather wider field where he considers the J. 4, 
theory of bureaucracy as a whole with supporting evidence drawn from contemporary probl 
societies. cies 
Despite Mr. Marx’s obvious learning and wide reading this book has a curiously old- ; 
fashioned air. It is Weber up to date, but only in the sense that the examples cited are Univ 
drawn from contemporary sources; there is no ruthless reappraisal of Weber’s theories as 
such in the light of post-Weberian events. This might have been satisfactory if the book had 
been principally designed as a textbook of information about how different civil services LA 
are organized, and how they work. A comprehensive textbook of this kind is sadly lacking. (A 
But the reality is only used to illustrate some rather tedious concepts with which any serious Thi 
reader of the subject will already be familiar: the requirement of rationality, the require- ms 
ment of responsibility, the requirement of competence, the requirement of continuity; or rs ; 
again the guardian bureaucracy, the caste bureaucracy, the merit bureaucracy; or yet again § . 
the effects of technological evolution, the problems of decision-making, how to use the = 
bureaucracy, status concepts, and so on. None of this takes us very much further, and I 0 
have grave suspicions about this type of analysis when one considers the extreme shortage Me 
of plain, reliable, descriptive evidence covering many countries. This often gives the impres- litt 
sion of a priori concepts into which we can happily fit the known examples, because they fe = 
are so few in number. deci 
Furthermore, some of the doctrines propounded here need more ruthless examination th . 
before being given a new lease of life. To take one instance: it has never been true that the J . “ 
British civil service could reasonably be regarded as distinguished in learning. Compared rn 
with the intellectual standards of most other European countries the British have never been on 
outstanding. But nowadays, with nearly half the administrative class promoted from the an 
ranks of the executive class, it is just untrue to cite Britain as a country whose leading ie 
officials are first class university graduates recruited by open competitive examination. tide 
The total effect of this book, therefore, is one of ponderousness punctuated by superfi- . 
ciality, and Mr. Marx’s very real talents for analysis and exposition have deserved 4 ne 
worthier end. Meanwhile he leaves Professor Poul Meyer as the only recent serious and pe 
scholarly student of the administrative state. par! 





Victoria University of Manchester BRIAN CHAPMAN 
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THE ROLE OF THE EXECUTIVE IN THE MODERN STATE. 
By JEAN MEYNAUD and others. (In INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
SCIENCE BULLETIN, Vol. X, No. 2, pp. 171-269. 6s.) 


The papers published here are the major products of a survey conducted by Unesco’s 
Department of Social Sciences (the minor products being unpublished replies from corre- 
spondents concerned with nine European countries), They are a comparative analysis by 
M. Meynaud and six national monographs, The latter are described as ‘based on the same 
general plan’ but their authors have had too much freedom. There are straightforward, well- 
illustrated accounts of the British and Canadian cabinets and the American presidency, the 
forces through which they work, the forces influencing them, and their problems; the French 
article describes parliamentary government in the Fourth Republic—its scope is too great, 
its size too small, and its illustrations too few for it to be as useful as it is elegant; the 
Yugoslav article describes the motives, nature, working, and problems of the reforms of 
1953; the Russian article is mainly a mere paraphrase of the appropriate articles of the 
Soviet constitution and the laws applying it, without any assessment of the executive’s 
problems or of the reasons for the reorganization of 1957. Except for the Yugoslav one, 
these articles say nothing not already said competently and accessibly. It is surprising to 
see them in a journal that should be concerned with new work. 

In contrast, M. Meynaud’s own article is an excellent analysis of the political executive. 
It deals with the concept of the executive, the scope of the executive’s functions nowadays, 
the attempts made to modernize the executive, the relations between the executive and the 
other parts of the political system, and the reform of the executive. The space occupied by 
the national monographs would have been better devoted to a longer article by M. Meynaud, 
so that he could have developed some of his interesting suggestions and discussed other 
problems, such as the character, quality, and representativeness of the persons forming the 
executive. 


University of Manchester PETER CAMPBELL 


LABOUR AND POLITICS, 1900-1906. By F. BEALEY and H. PELLING. 
(Macmillan. Pp. xi+ 313. 30s.) 


This splendid book is of great interest to students of almost every aspect of the England 
which lay outside ‘the establishment’ in the early years of the present century. In tracing 
the history of the Labour Representation Committee Mr. Bealey and Mr. Pelling are led 
into a labyrinth of local history as they explain the varying fortunes of Keir Hardie and 
Ramsay MacDonald in trying to secure trade union support for independent political action. 
Opposed at every turn by the sectionalism of British labour, and by the fact that even 
working men still conformed in a great measure to the Gilbertian formula of being born 
little liberals or little conservatives, they took skilful if not always scrupulous advantage of 
anumber of favourable circumstances. On the one hand a remarkable series of adverse 
decisions in the courts seriously undermined the securities which the trade union movement 
thought it possessed, and emphasized the need for alterations in the law; a serious decline 
in prices and wages in the coal trade aroused great militancy in the coalfields and helped 
‘o undermine the liberal leadership of the miners’ powerful and separatist unions, On the 
other, Herbert Gladstone was anxious to recruit labour support for the liberal cause, and 
also to reduce the burden of election expenses upon the party coffers. The outcome of the 
tlection in 1906 showed that his anxieties were excessive, but he helped to persuade a con- 
siderable number of local liberal committees, especially where the liberal cause was weak, 
to give an opening to labour candidates. The majority of these were triumphantly returned 
to Westminster on cries which often bore little relation to the special features of indepen- 
dent labour politics. ‘Lib-labs.’ as many of them looked, they had nevertheless come into 
parliament by a different route; they had also outdone the doctrinal purists of the SDF who 
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had originally flourished in areas where the establishment was strong, and bore the marks § P*** 
of this in their laxity on the liquor issue. Already many of the future difficulties of the pany § °° 
might be perceived: Keir Hardie’s hopes of a radical alliance to preside over the demise of aes 
the liberal party were outdated by the election result, while MacDonald’s secret negotiations 
' began the process by which labour gained a place in the establishment with the minimum andy 
of agreement in its own ranks on the use to which the advantage was to be put. In method 
as well as in material this book is a notable addition to studies in recent history. 












University of Manchester W. R. WARD 






NINETEEN THIRTY-ONE—POLITICAL CRISIS. By R. Bassett, 
(Macmillan. Pp. 464. 42s.) 


It is unseemly that Lord Samuel, the man who suggested that Macdonald should be the 
head of the National Government formed in 1931, should condemn this meticulous study 
of Mr. Bassett’s as unnecessary, for not the least valuable part of it is the exposure of the 
unreliability, as to detail, of distinguished autobiographers, Lord Samuel included. We have 
































never before been provided with the assembled material in the light of which we should In 
judge the participants in the constitutional crisis of 1931. Now, thanks to Mr. Bassett, we J Jennii 
need no longer see them through a glass darkened by propaganda based, as he shows us, § widel 
upon ignorance, inaccuracy, and distortion. not b: 
The Labour tradition demands hate and the Tory tradition no respect for the memory of Queer 
Ramsay Macdonald. We needed reminding that, under his leadership, a government received 
the endorsement of over 70 per cent. of the electorate and that he himself defeated the 
Labour candidate at Seaham Harbour by a majority of 6,000—this although many Labour THE 
supporters who had been prepared to welcome, accept, or at least suspend judgement upon 
the formation of the ‘National’ government could not condone the subsequent electoral (Le 
appeal against Labour and Lloyd George and the Manchester Guardian. The constituencies J This 
almost universally accepted the Peelite view that there are occasions (and rightly or wrongly § jt coy, 
this was judged to be one of them) when limited party aspirations ought to be subordinated gener 
to the national interests. Few are likely to prefer the constitutional principles adumbrated § talist 
in the February 1957 issue of Political Studies by Mr. Graeme Moodie which enshrine the Party, 
party as the legitimate gaoler of the statesman (see Appendix I, F). Mr. Bassett rightly of wh; 
stresses ‘the vital distinction between the political parties and the electorate, between the J claim, 
party machine and its active supporters, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the B who, 
general body of party voters and sympathizers’ (p. 334). itony 
Mr. Bassett appreciates, but perhaps does not sufficiently emphasize, the degree to which BF demo, 
Macdonald and Baldwin shared a solicitude for social harmony and for the pacific, orderly B The 
working of democratic institutions, while many of their colleagues and followers concen: § [enin’ 
trated on party advantage or were preoccupied with sectarian interests or doctrinaire tary ¢ 
panaceas. If parties are more likely to be ruined by extremism and over-selfishness than FF pilotin 
by moderation, as Macdonald and Baldwin believed, then their perception of the proper § deal ¢, 
relation of duty to nation and duty to party involved no disregard for their duties as party these , 
leaders. Mr. Bassett destroys the ground on which was based the allegation that Macdonald J the 4 
sought divorce from his party and association with the Conservatives. The majority of the autho, 
Labour Cabinet was prepared for a tariff; it was shelved because Snowden and the Samuelite The 
Liberals would have none of it. A majority, probably of 12 to 9 at one point near the Bf of the 
climax of the discussions, was prepared to accept, in default of a tariff, the cuts in unemploy- ff of po}; 
ment relief which the Conservatives and Liberals regarded as necessary in the light of the Bang o 
bankers’ advice (not dictation, for Mr. Bassett shows us that what the Cabinet received wert J theme. 





replies to questions it asked of its agents as to measures required to produce financial aid). Bi within 
When the minority declined to accept the majority view, it became clear that the goverm B nroviq 
ment which Macdonald had sought to preserve could not continue. A dissolution was out 
of the question. Samuel and Baldwin preferred that the necessary measures should be 
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presented by the or by a Labour government; for them, a ‘National’ Government was a 
second-best. Samuel pressed strongly upon the King (who welcomed it) the argument that 
this should be headed by Macdonald. Baldwin concurred, though less warmly than his own 
inclinations would probably have dictated. Macdonald was not the originator of the concept, 
but a reluctant convert to it. 

The ‘National’ Government, as originally conceived and proclaimed, was a temporary 
expedient and a union of men, not of parties, to save the £. But it failed to keep Britain on 
the gold standard, partly, at least, because of foreign fears (widely shared at home) that the 
unpopularity of the measures would result in a Labour victory. It was necessary, in order 
to restore foreign confidence, to test this issue, and the general election triuniphantly vindi- 
cated the ministers. But the Administration now stood, despite the absence of a joint 
manifesto, upon a new basis. Though it was still professedly ‘temporary’ it had become in 
fact a coalition of parties including a National Labour rump. An admirer may see in 
Macdonald’s retention of the premiership merely a creditable reluctance to take the hand 
from the plough but it is difficult not to conclude that there was a liking for office and for 
the comfortable association with the King and Baldwin. Perhaps he felt that he might as 
well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb, but there was some restraint among his traducers 
until the election campaign began. 

In conclusion, attention should be called to Mr. Bassett’s strictures upon Sir Ivor 
Jennings’s Cabinet Government and Mackenzie’s British Political Parties as these are so 
widely used as textbooks. The ‘mechanistic’ approach yields treacherous conclusions when 
not based upon a sufficient store of accurate information and imaginative understanding. 


Queen’s College, Dundee DONALD SOUTHGATE 


THE BRITISH STATE. By JAMES HARVEY and KATHERINE HOOD. 
(Lawrence & Wishart. Pp. 288. 18s.) 


This book is an analysis of present-day British institutions from a Marxist point of view. 
Itcovers a wide field, including the police, the ‘secret political police’, and broadcasting. Its 
general theme is familiar: the apparatus of the state is controlled by the ‘monopoly capi- 
talists’, who use it to exploit the working class. Particular attention is paid to the Labour 
Party, which is given the minimum of credit for the reforms of the past generation, many 
of which are said to have been engineered so as to deceive the workers. In fact, the authors 
claim, the political system puts power in the Labour Party into the hands of its right wing, 
who collaborate with the monopoly capitalists. Therefore (and the authors do not see the 
itony of this) ‘the fight against the right wing leaders is bound up with the struggle for 
democracy within the Labour Party and the Unions’. 

The book is rich in quotations, used so as to support its theme. The authors invoke 
Lenin’s condemnation of ‘parliamentarism’, and just to show how hollow are the parliamen- 
lary conflicts they quote some words spoken by Mr. Harold Macmillan ‘when he was 
piloting the Housing Repairs and Rents Bill of 1954 through the House’: ‘There is a great 
deal to be said for sham battles. They are much more agreeable than real ones.’ In fact 
these words were spoken in the debate on the allocation of time motion for this Bill, and 
the Minister was having some fun about the battles over guillotine motions; still, the 
authors wanted some appropriate quotation, and this served as well as any other. 

The book brings together some useful pieces of information about the social background 
of the ‘key personnel of the state’ and about the Justices of the Peace, &c. Every instance 
of political or economic inequality, of oligarchical tendencies in the working of institutions, 
and of deficiencies in the guarantees of personal freedom, is used to support the central 
theme, The authors apparently do not see the logical weakness. In general, however, and 
within the scope of their own limitations, the arguments are well presented, and could 
Provide the basis of interesting discussion. 


University of Durham P. A. BROMHEAD 
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LA CHAMBRE DES LORDS. By MICHEL BouIssou. (Cahiers de la 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 90. Armand Colin. Pp. xiv+ 
360. N.P.) 


A full-scale picture of the House of Lords must almost inevitably fall into four main sections 
—composition, procedure, the work of the House, and the problem of reform. M. Bouissou’s 
work conforms to this pattern. 

The discussion of the composition of the House includes a new and interesting assessment 
of its active element. The section on procedure is very full, and covers the whole field of 
British parliamentary procedure. It goes far beyond the strict limits of the House of Lords, 
but it does not go very far in assessing the way in which the procedural forms are in fact 
used. In examining the work of the House M. Bouissou takes as his starting-point Hardie 
and Pollard’s Fabian Society pamphlet, whose conclusions he subjects to a thorough, 
detailed, and searching analysis. This section is very successful. It is unfortunate, however, 
that when he comes down to the period 1945-9 he presents, uncritically, the familiar but 
misleading tale of important reforms rushed through the Commons with indecent haste and 
inadequate discussion, and then properly and fully examined at leisure in the Upper House. 
He fails to mention the fact that the Commons spent at least five times as long as the Lords 
on most of these bills. His treatment of the proposals for reform was compiled before the 
current plan came forward, but is fair and adequate. The bibliography is very wide—too 
wide perhaps—but has some gaps. There is no index. Only about a dozen names are mis- 
spelt in the whole book. M. Bouissou’s general conclusions are on the whole favourable to 
the House of Lords. This is a very readable and useful book. 


University of Durham P. A. BROMHEAD 


THE MINISTRY OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL INSURANCE. 
By SIR GEOFFREY KING, K.C.B., K.B.E., M.C. (Allen & Unwin. Pp. 162. 18s) 


This, the latest study in the New Whitehall Series, is perhaps the most interesting book in 
the series so far. The Department it describes, the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance, is only thirteen years old; but the services the Department administers, the cash 
payments services of the Welfare State, are among the most complex and intimate of all 
the new welfare services. The Department’s annual expenditure approaches that of all local 
authorities put together. It has twenty-four million potential beneficiaries, each of whose 
claims must be considered separately, calculated by the day, and paid promptly and 
accurately each week. Where services of this kind are being provided, problems of adminis- 
trative procedure become just as important as problems of policy; indeed, policy is governed 
to a considerable extent by administrative practicability. For this reason the book, unlike 
others in the series, devotes a great deal of attention to the consideration of administrative 
methods and difficulties, instead of confining itself to a mere outline of the department's 
organization. It gives, for instance, an interesting account of the system of independent 
adjudication on claims to benefit, and an account of the methods used to prevent abuse of 
sickness benefit, and it discusses the factors which make for centralization in some branches 
of the service and decentralization in others. In fact, it describes a whole series of adminis 
trative devices which make it possible for a public department to administer a large-scale 
social service which is standardized and free from political interference as far as individual 
cases are concerned, yet which at the same time can adjust itself to meet seemingly endless 
variations in personal needs. 

One thing that this book brings out is the diversity both in principles and in methods a 
between branches of the cash payments services. These services do not constitute a simple, 
co-ordinated whole, as envisaged in the Beveridge plan. Each branch of the service still 
bears the marks of its history. War pensions come out of taxation and the money is voted 
annually, whereas national insurance benefits come out of the National Insurance Fund 
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and the money is provided for by permanent legislation. Supplements to war pensions are 
paid at the discretion of officials, whereas one of the great achievements of the system of 
national insurance administration is that, in the last analysis, it relieves officials of respon- 
sibility for deciding individual cases. Moreover, side by side with claims under the new 
legislation there are still a considerable number of payments being made under the old, 
cutmoded schemes, that is, old age pensions, widows’ pensions, and workmen’s compensa- 
tion, Has the time come for a further attempt to simplify and rationalize the cash payments 
services? 

Oxford University Delegacy for Social Administration E. HARRISON 


THE HISTORY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND: 
BOOK I OF REDLICH AND HIRST’S LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT IN ENGLAND. Ed. by BRIAN KEITH-LUCAS. (Macmillan. 
Pp. xv+261. 30s.) 


Redlich and Hirst’s classic work on Local Government, first published in 1903, has been 
out of print for a considerable time and students of local government will be grateful to 
Messrs. Macmillan and to Mr. Keith-Lucas for bringing out a new edition of Parts I and II 
of the book. 

Probably the most surprising thing about this account is that it is so good despite the 
circumstances under which it was written. Redlich’s intention was to refute Gneist’s views 
on the British Constitution and his chosen battle-ground was the character of our local 
government system. His object, as Mr. Keith-Lucas tells us, was primarily ‘to show that the 
present structure and functions of local administration are derived from and determined by 
fundamental principles of the constitution—are a natural growth from those eighteenth- 
century institutions which Gneist eulogised as “self-government” in the only true sense of 
the word, instead of being sickly plants imported from foreign and revolutionary nurseries’. 
The views of both these professorial protagonists might seem to us a little exaggerated, and 
the truth probably escapes the vehemence of their assertions. To that extent it is a pity that 
the reprint of this first section of Redlich’s work contains so many of the cold ashes of this 
outworn controversy. 

Redlich and Hirst are at their best in relating the history of local government to the 
political, social, and economic trends of the nineteenth century and, above all, in their 
detailed exposition of the work of local institutions. Much of this latter virtue is contained 
in that part of their work not chosen for reprinting and it is to be hoped that serious 
students will continue to seek out this material. 

Mr. Keith-Lucas’s all too short epilogue links the work with twentieth-century trends up 
to the Local Government Act 1958, indicating that Redlich’s methods applied to the 
twentieth century might give rich results. Teachers and students of local government will 
also be grateful to him for his footnotes and bibliography. 


University of Nottingham I. L. GOWAN 


LES GROUPS DE PRESSION EN FRANCE. By JEAN MEYNAUD. 
(Armand Colin. Pp. 371. 1300 fr.) 


The best comment on this book is the author’s own: ‘The present work has no ambitions 
beyond constituting a point of departure. Essentially its object is to make easier the under- 
taking of case studies and the formulation of a methodology which will permit of its being 
superseded.’ Accordingly, it will please or displease the reader according to his tastes and 
intentions, Those who want to grasp the typical techniques of French pressure groups, their 
ypical characteristics, and the paths of access which are most frequently trodden by them, 
might be better advised to go to a study such as Professor Lavau provided for the Pittsburgh 
5540.7.1 
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Round Table on pressure groups;' or alternatively, to an extended field study such as 
Professor Ehrman has provided in his ‘Organised Business in France’, Professor Meynaud 
is more concerned with disentangling situations and conditions, and not merely actual ones 
which have been suggested by existing data, but potential ones also. He is also concerned 
at all times with the implications of these for the study of cognate fields in politics, and in 
particular with the theory of democracy. To use the blessed words of contemporary political 
science, this book is largely an essay in ‘conceptualization’ and ‘frames of reference’. As 
such it is a work of considerable importance and to be highly commended. In accomplishing 
it the author has combined the French tradition of formal presentation with a high degree 
of clarity, subtlety, and balanced judgement which is his own. 

The work will start off new trains of thought, particularly by suggesting comparisons 
between French situations and those in other countries. Certain comparisons with the 
United Kingdom are immediately suggested by it. First of all, it is clear that much essential 
information which is fairly easy to obtain in this country is altogether lacking in France: 
figures for membership of private associations are extremely unreliable in that country, and 
figures for their finances almost non-existent. Why should there be this marked contrast 
between the two countries? Then again, it would appear that certain fields which are well 
catered for by associations in this country are extremely poorly catered for in France, the 
most notable of these being the aged, who are strongly placed in this country but appear 
to be ill organized and largely disregarded across the Channel. A comparison of the 
organized interests given in Meynaud’s Chapter II with those in this country and in others 
for which such a list of organizations can be produced might well repay inquiry: why are 
some social and occupational groups well represented in some countries and not in others? 
This inquiry might lead to important findings about comparative social attitudes and their 
bearing upon politics. Another contrast is suggested by Meynaud’s discussion of what he 
calls ‘the social standing’ of French pressure groups. By and large, pressure groups are so 
ill regarded in France that it has proved almost impossible for French political scientists 
to evolve a neutral word to connote them. Such a difference between France and Britain 
must reflect a whole host of social attitudes whose analysis would be fruitful for an under- 
standing not only of French politics but of our own. Much more readily understandable 
than these previous differences is the fact that the techniques used by the French pressure 
groups should differ considerably from those in use here. Meynaud stresses the extent to 
which political ideologies fracture groups which in this country form solid fronts, and tend 
to turn them into auxiliaries of political parties. Again unlike this country, the French 
pressure group finds in general elections an opportunity for exercising significant pressure 
on parliament. Similarly, turning to parliamentary debate itself, the Commissions afford 
to pressure groups opportunities for resistance and obstruction which are largely lacking 
in this country. The notorious cabinet instability of the Third and Fourth Republics, together 
with the multiplicity of political parties each endeavouring to outbid its rivals for the same 
social clientéle, exaggerates the parliamentary pressure which can be generated in France 
as compared with that in this country. A further point of contrast is the recourse to incivisme 
and direct action in France (e.g. evinced by the Poujade movement) compared with the 
relative law-abidingness of English groups. I mention these points of comparison and 
contrast almost at random; the book suggests very many more. 

Meynaud has a most important chapter on ‘The place of the pressure group in French 
political life’. On the whole his judgements are cautious and conservative. He offers cot 
vincing reasons for rejecting the demotic view of pressure groups current in France, that 
they are in fact the real albeit undiscoverable rulers of the country. Meynaud clearly does 
not think that the pressure which these groups can generate or have generated is anything 
like as serious as might be suggested by the concept of ‘the state beseiged’. He does, however, § 
discuss the dangers in the system, notably the disproportion between the resources and 
potentialities of some of the groups as compared with some of the others. This section leads 


' Pressure Groups on Four Continents, pp. 60-95, ‘Political Pressures in France’, by 
George E. Lavau. 
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him to a reconsideration of the classical theory of democracy (e.g. as put by Rousseau) and 
he discusses how far this is still tenable in the light of what is now known about operations 
of private associations. This part of the book contains one of the best and most imaginative 
discussions of what may be meant by the concept ‘the public interest’, and who or what 
may be deemed to be its custodians. 

The book unquestionably will further the production of case studies, and will assist the 
formulation of a methodology. It will also give a stimulus to the comparative study of 
pressure politics. It deserves to be widely read. 


University College of North Staffordshire S. E. FINER 


RKFDV: GERMAN RESETTLEMENT AND POPULATION 


POLICY 1939-1945. By ROBERT L. KOEHL. (Harvard University Press. 
Pp. 254. 52s.) 


FORCED TO BE FREE. By JOHN D. MONTGOMERY. (University of 
Chicago Press. Pp. 206. 34s.) 


THE POLITICS OF GERMAN CODETERMINATION. By 
HERBERT J. SPIRO. (Harvard University Press. Pp. 168. 32s.) 


Robert L. Koehl has written a history of the Reichskommisariat fiir die Festigung deutschen 
Volkstums, the war-time agency which, under Himmler’s direction, undertook to resettle 
quite a considerable proportion of Europe’s population. It was an attempt to put into 
practice the crude folk and racial theories of the Nazi party. At the same time the agency 
itself was a piecemeal creation whose growth reflected Himmler’s desire to create his own 
domain within the Greater German Reich. The story is a complex one, especially in its 
administrative details, but it is skilfully told and it portrays effectively the sort of personal 
conflicts and administrative makeshifts which went on in Hitler’s Reich. 

John D. Montgomery deals with the aftermath, and the attempt to bring about in 
Germany and Japan a democratic régime under the guidance of the Occupying Power. His 
book analyses the denazification carried out in Germany and the corresponding purge in 
Japan. He takes in turn Parliament, the civil service, business firms, and local communities 
to show the results of this screening. It was incomplete, haphazard, often contradictory, 
tasily evaded, and a relative failure. Unfortunately the book makes practically no reference 
to other steps taken, for example to the liberty given the press and the trade unions, to 
travel abroad, and to land reform: nor is there any discussion of the political institutions 
which have taken root. This is because the author conceives of revolutionary reform as 
primarily a change in ruling class, not as a change in the manner of exercising power. 

In this respect Herbert J. Spiro’s book on the Germans’ own experiment of associating 
labour with management provides much greater insight. Many of the former owners may 
once again be entrenched in leading positions but they and the workers themselves are 
karning new ways, of great importance to democracy. Codetermination has not proved the 
iegal, institutional, and ideological cure-all that many of its advocates conceived it to be 
but it has taught management and labour to negotiate and co-operate in an atmosphere 
purged to a large extent of the class war. To all those interested not only in industrial 
relations but also in Germany’s future it is a book to be recommended. It is both informa- 
lve and instructive. 


London School of Economics and Political Science KEITH PANTER-BRICK 


RUSSIAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. By DEREK J. R. SCOTT. 
(The Minerva Series. Allen & Unwin. Pp. 265. 21s. cloth, 16s. boards.) 


This is a short handbook, written primarily with the undergraduate in view, and based upon 
lectures on Russian government which Mr. Scott delivers in the University of Manchester. 
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In the ordinary course of events an undergraduate student of political science will have 
some familiarity with the governments of Britain, France, and the U.S.A., and little else, 
He will scarcely be familiar, except in the most general way, with the peculiar nature of a 
totalitarian government in which the various institutions—legislature, judicature, executive— 
in spite of their familiar names, are in fact fagades through which the concentrated power 
of the party operates. It is therefore essential, if he is to understand the functioning of 
Soviet government organs, that he should be introduced to this peculiar feature at the 
earliest stage, and preferably by way of an historical introduction showing how this 
novel conception of government emerged as a mixed product of marxist ideology and 
revolutionary pragmatism. Professor Fainsod’s masterly How Russia is Ruled, which is of 
course two or three times the length of Mr. Scott’s book, achieves this most effectively. Mr. 
Scott has not chosen this method. He does, it is true, provide an historical chapter, but 
unfortunately this very basic feature is omitted from it. His next two chapters deal with 
constitutional and ‘conventional’ state machinery. It is only in the fourth chapter, half-way 
through the book, that we come to the party. This method seems to me to run the risk of 
bewildering a student who comes to this book for his first introduction to Russian govern- 
ment. To take only one example. The vice-chairmen of the Praesidium of the Supreme 
Soviet are in practice invariably the chairmen of the praesidia of the republican supreme 
soviets. Mr. Scott quite correctly points out that this could not be provided for in the 
constitution since election to the two offices is formally made by different bodies, but adds 
that ‘in the Soviet political system this presents no difficulty in practice’. This is, of course, 
true. But how is the student expected to understand why this should be so until he has been 
introduced to the nature of party manipulation of the formal institutions of government? 

The three chapters on conventional organs and on the party are the best in the book. 
They are clear and concise, and, with some exceptions, accurate. The historical chapter and 
the last chapters which describe the other organs of government, such as judicature, police, 
and the economic organs, are less valuable. Mr. Scott is not nearly so much at home in 
the history of the Soviet Union as he is in the minutiae of central and local government. 
To pick only a few examples: Lenin did not ‘engineer a split’ among the Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries in 1917, or at all—they were split on the issue of the war without Lenin’s interven- 
tion. Whatever the Fifteenth Party Congress did decide, it certainly did not ‘give authority 
for the forced collectivization of agriculture’. To say that Stalin was obliged to produce 
some solution for the economic problems of the country ‘more gratifying to communist 
prejudices than the discredited NEP’ is a portmanteau of the wildest inaccuracies. Malenkov, 
after Zhdanov’s death, did not remove his dead rival’s retainers to positions of ‘lesser 
influence’—he had them shot or imprisoned. That is why Malenkov’s position is so weak 
today. Nor is Mr. Scott very well versed in the details of police and security control, about 
which a good deal of information has become available since the end of the war. He does 
not, for example, discuss, except in one oblique reference, the most important development 
in recent years—the considerably enlarged powers of the procurators in controlling the 
security organs. Nor does he deal, again except in an indirect reference, with the Statute on 
the powers of the Procurators of 24 (not 28) May 1955, upon which such increased safe- 
guards of personal liberty as the Soviet citizen enjoys today, compared with Stalin’s days, 
depend. Mr. Scott is also confused about the very clear demarcation of functions which 
now exists between the Ministry of the Interior and the Committee of State Security. (The 
Ministry of the Interior has nothing to do with counter-intelligence sections in the armed 
forces, for example, or with security at all.) 

I do not wish to sound too carping in my criticism, because in many respects Mr. Scott 
has done a good piece of work. Perhaps if he had waited another few years he could have 
written a book of greater depth and understanding. As it is, although students can certainly 
read his book with profit, they would be unwise to rely solely upon it if they wish to acquire 
a good grounding in one of the most complicated political systems they are likely to have 
to grapple with. 


London School of Economics and Political Science LEONARD SCHAPIRO 
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POLITICS IN WISCONSIN. By LEON D. EPSTEIN. (University of Wis- 
consin Press. Pp. 218. $3.50.) 


The title of this book is misleading, for it consists mainly of separate studies of aspects of 
party and legislative politics in Wisconsin, which are subjected to tests derived from com- 
parative accounts of state politics in the United States and discussions of national party 
politics in the United States and Great Britain. The concluding chapter is entitled ‘Specula- 
tive Implications’, It would be pointless to insist that Professor Epstein should have written 
the book indicated by the title, but he should certainly publish elsewhere the reports based 
on an intensive study of five counties in 1956 that ‘are too particularized for inclusion in 
this volume’. 

The author accomplishes the difficult tasks of, first, providing specific and quantitative 
information to support the conclusions others have already arrived at in other places and 
ways without being banal and, second, suggesting the inadequacies of some of those con- 
clusions without over-emphasizing the novelty of his findings. If there were ever a book to 
be imitated, this is it: one can only hope that imitators in other states will be both as modest 
and as able as Professor Epstein. 

We have, for example, the Wisconsin party system compared to the model of the Anglo- 
American ‘two-party system’, the distribution of partisan voting in urban and rural areas 
compared to the generalizations about recent voting behaviour in the United States, and the 
‘occupational mobility’ of lawyers in the legislature compared to the notion that politics 
is‘a means of rising in the world’ (though Edward A. Shils rather than Dr. Johnson provides 
the ‘hypothesis’ tested here). We do in fact learn a great deal about politics in Wisconsin 
along the way: that, for example, Wisconsin state politics are remarkably free of patronage 
and corruption, perhaps freer of the former (so the reader may conclude, pace Lord Attlee) 
than British politics. 


University of Manchester ALLEN POTTER 


POLITICS IN EDEN-MONARO: THE PERSONALITIES AND 
THE CAMPAIGNS. By D. W. RAWSON and SUSAN M. HOLTZINGER. 
(Australian National University and Heinemann. Pp. viiit+ 159. 18s.) 


Following the admirable pioneering effort of Henry Mayer and Joan Rydon, The Gwydir 
By-Election 1953 (Canberra, 1954), we now have a further development in Australian 
electoral analysis: the first study of the behaviour of the same group of electors at both 
Federal and State elections. Taking the Federal constituency of Eden-Monaro, in the south- 
east corner of New South Wales, Dr. Rawson and Miss Holtzinger have described the 
course and analysed the results of the Federal elections of December 1955 and the State 
elections of March 1956. They write about the area, its political history, the candidates, the 
party organization, and the campaigns. Although the book is hardly an account of politics 
in Eden-Monaro in the broadest sense of the word, it certainly lives up to the promise of 
its sub-title. To students of Australian politics it will be a constant source of enlightenment 
and reference. Iam more doubtful about its impact on readers outside Australia, not because 
it is in any way incompetent, but because it may seem bald and uncompromising in its 
approach: it assumes a degree of knowledge about Australian life and politics which out- 
siders might not possess. 

The aspects of Australian politics which emerge most strikingly from this study are the 
power of the able sitting member, and the dislike of the country districts for the capital 
cities, The first of these is shown to operate, not only at the State level, where it is to be 
expected, but also at the Federal, where it might be thought less likely. Readers who think 
of Australian politicians as well-drilled party automatons will be surprised at the variety of 
opinion and activity which members of Parliament can display. The second point is given 
xtra subtlety by the distinction which the authors draw between the attitudes of country 
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towns (at various stages in their development) and those of the districts around them. It is 
to be hoped that there will be further research on this. 

The book’s only obvious defects, apart from its rather bold approach (and whether that 
is a defect is very much a matter of opinion), are the lack of an index and some poor proof- 
reading. The Howard Neale, M.H.R., on p. 76, is presumably the present Australian 
Ambassador to the United States, whose name is Beale. 


University of Leicester J. D. B. MILLER 


PROBLEMS OF THE NEW COMMONWEALTH. By sIR Ivor 
JENNINGS. (Duke University Press; London, Cambridge University Press. 
Pp. xi+ 114. 19s.) 


This little book is the seventh to be issued by the Commonwealth Studies Center established 
in 1955 at Duke University, North Carolina, with the assistance of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Sir Ivor Jennings was one of the series of distinguished students of the Commonwealth 
who have been invited to spend some time at the Center. Their lectures were primarily 
intended to stimulate interest in the Commonwealth as a subject of academic (and especially 
comparative) study and to provide authoritative guidance of a general kind for the students 
working there on more specialized research topics. The interests of the Center were initially 
focused primarily on the ‘Old Commonwealth’ (i.e. the four ‘white’ Dominions) and the 
‘New Commonwealth’ of Sir Ivor’s title is, in contrast, the Asian Commonwealth, in the 
political and constitutional problems of which he has so unique an experience. The three 
lectures in this book, devoted respectively to Politics, Economics, and ‘Nationalism and 
Racialism’, provide a summary of the argument of his Commonwealth in Asia (Oxford, 
1951) and The Approach to Self-Government (Cambridge, 1956) as much as a sequel to 
them. On all three themes Sir Ivor hits out imperturbably and scores not a few boundaries. 
This is a wise, witty, and thought-provoking book, admirably suited to its purpose. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London KENNETH ROBINSON 


AFRICA IN TRANSITION—B.B.C. TALKS ON CHANGING 
CONDITIONS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. Edited by PRUDENCE 
SMITH. (Reinhardt. Pp. xi+179. 15s.) 


The editor of this book, Prudence Smith, says in the Preface that her intention was to ‘offer 
a series of insights’ into some of the cultural and economic problems present today in Africa 
from Belgian Congo through East and Central Africa to the Cape. The book is made up of 
selections from a series of BBC talks given in 1956. Nineteen of the fifty-one talks given 
are reproduced. The basis of selection was that they should be concerned with race relations 
in the widest implications of the term. The introduction is by Lord Hailey. 

It is, in this review, feasible only to indicate the major topics and then evaluate those 
most enlightening to the field of race relations as it concerns the non-specialist. These topics 
range from malnutrition, health and cultural change, migration of labour, tribal problems 
in connexion with the towns, slums, the changing roles of women, witchcraft, and the 
abilities of Africans. 

There is, of course, a section on apartheid in which Professor N. J. J. Olivier uses the 
strangely illogical argument that because the Bantu outnumber the whites, to be fair the 
whites would have to have limited franchise. Surely it is a strange argument that two wrongs 
could make a right. In general, however, all the contributors in the book have tried extremely 
hard to put their points of view with great fairness. 

The most valuable part of the book is Part III. In this an African, an Indian, and a Cape 
coloured man describe what life is like for them. As usual it is the seemingly trivial incidents 
which are the most telling. ‘You'll have to carry your machine (typewriter) into the waiting 
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room where you make tea,” he said, ‘you see my clients will rave mad if they see a black 
man near the reception counter.’ 

The chapters by Mr. Mphahlele, Mr. Cooppan, and Dr. van der Ross quite definitely 
should be read by all people who wish to form or express opinions on questions of race 
relations either in Africa or Notting Hill. 


University of Liverpool MADELINE KERR 














































NAISSANCE D’UN ETAT AFRICAIN: LE GHANA. By JACQUES 
BOYON. (Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 93. 
Armand Colin. Pp. xiv+ 274. N.P.) 


Only about a fifth of this general treatise deals with specifically political matters. It starts 
from the premiss that Gold Coast nationalism and the state of Ghana are uniquely interest- 


th § ing per se, and provides a rounded survey of their recent origins, current condition, and 
lly § future prospects. It is an elegantly written and admirably clear synthesis. 

ly Ghana is a paradigm case of a poor country, dependent on a widely fluctuating world 
its 


price for cocoa, production of which is increasingly menaced by disease; and cramped by 
inadequate port, railway, road and distribution systems, When cocoa prices are buoyant 
there is sharp internal inflation, which is further aggravated by whatever money is spent on 
development. A rate of investment of 15 per cent. of total national expenditure is a severe 
burden on a country with a per capita national income of about £25, yet amounts to only 
£4 per head per annum; and with the recent decline of cocoa prices even this sum has had 
to be drastically cut. The need for foreign investment is therefore imperative. If this is to 
come from private sources in the West, the CPP’s original socialist objectives must remain 
in cold storage, perhaps for good; yet without a large measure of state economic control, 
the mere importation of capital is of little help. It must be spent carefully, and internal 
spending power must be rigorously controlled. This problem would test the survival of 
established liberal and democratic values in any country; and in Ghana they have never 
been established. 

M. Boyon relates the country’s economic to its political problems, commenting that 
Ghana today is ‘the victim of the liberal philosophy, and especially of the doctrine of free 
trade’. While the British exercised a complete political dictatorship virtually no planned 
development was attempted, whereas Nkrumah must attempt it within a democratic frame- 
work, the special character of which makes the task peculiarly hard. For this, too, Britain 
must carry much of the responsibility. So far from having concentrated on political at the 
expense of economic development, her main effort was directed to bolstering the traditional 
authorities, and from the Ghanese point of view the sudden British desire to endow the 
Gold Coast with the full blessings of democracy was a death-bed conversion; hence ‘the 
party régime which the English wished to introduce ex abrupto, and almost ex nihilo, is 
only a superficial superstructure’. The thing the British had in mind, M. Boyon believes, is 
the peculiar product of Western capitalist society, suitably differentiated by class and 
economic divisions; not of one still at bottom unified by a common subordination to tradi- 
tional authorities and a common lack of property, and dominated by a small élite of literati. 

Because of its wide scope the book is necessarily superficial in some sections, and this 
is unfortunately especially true of its sociological and political chapters; while the lack of 
an index will somewhat diminish its value for the English reader who would like to make 
use of this otherwise excellent introduction to the subject. 


Balliol College, Oxford COLIN LEYS 
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THE GREAT POWERS. By MAX BELOFF. (Allen & Unwin. Pp. 240. 20s.) 


‘It is always considered necessary to provide a justification for reprinting occasional essays’, 
says Professor Beloff. So it is. The twofold justification that he offers is that the papers 
here brought together were originally published in rather a large number of different books 
or journals in different countries, and that they are closely linked by theme. This last is false, 
Two papers on some aspects of the problem posed to the historian and the political scientist 
by the character of the twentieth century; six essays of varying length and level about, 
mainly, European integration; and seven disquisitions centred on the United States, ranging 
from studies of Benjamin Franklin and Theodore Roosevelt to a consideration of contem- 
porary American foreign policies—the unity here, except in the most general sense, escapes 
me. And I am completely at a loss to understand the title. 

But this is not to propose that the book was not worth publishing. It is true that the 
papers have been drawn from many sources, and I imagine that few readers will find them- 
selves familiar with all of them, and all have something of note to say. There is indeed a 
unity of a kind about them (though not of theme) and that is the unity imposed by the 
character, convictions, and method of the author. He insists on the importance of ensuring 
‘that the views one holds about the present and the past are in accordance with some general 
process, and some consistent set of social and political values’. This need not involve 
accepting one of the currently competing philosophies, but our empirical approach must 
not be made an excuse for ‘a whole rag-bag of incompatible preferences and prejudices’. 
Professor Beloff set himself under stern examination in prefacing a collection of papers 
spanning eight years with sentiments such as these, but by this test he is not to be faulted. 
Of course many even of those whose political and social values are not dissimilar from 
Professor Beloff’s would interpret the general process differently. The themes he finds 
important are the power and policies of the United States and the efforts of Europeans to 
put their house in order. Next to these come the opposed aspirations of the Soviet Union, 
and the history of the Jews from Hitler to the foundation of Israel, and he gives reasons 
for including no essays on the last two. But a modern Tocqueville (whose familiar prophecy 
that the future of the world belongs to the Slavs and the English Professor Beloff quotes 
approvingly) might be more likely to find trends of long-term significance in the stirrings of 
the peoples of Africa and Asia, and particularly in the massive movement of India and 
still more of China. He mentions China but twice, and then in the context of American 
foreign policy, and his references to India are marked by a less happy touch than when 
he is moving in his chosen fields of Europe and the United States. This is not to complain 
of Professor Beloff’s choice of Europe and the United States as his major areas of interest, 
but merely tentatively to question the implication of this book that it is to those areas that 
the trends of the age direct the attention of the contemporary historian and the political 
scientist. But let the reasons for the selection made in this volume be discarded, and the 
book be read for what it is rather than for what it is not, and the essays by their urbanity, 
their liberal-mindedness, and often their wisdom, will provide their own justification for 
being collected and republished in this convenient form. 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth P. A. REYNOLDS 
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BOOK NOTES 


W. R. WaRpD’s book, Georgian Oxford. University Politics in the Eighteenth Century 
(Oxford University Press, pp. 296, 37s. 6d.), is a study of the parliamentary constituency of 
Oxford University in the eighteenth century (to 1780) rather than of Georgian Oxford. It 
examines the University’s attitude to the Hanoverians—dislike of George I and George II 
and welcome of George III, which Mr. Ward thinks inconsistent; its choice of members of 
parliament; the broaching of University reform in the 1720’s and 1770’s—regarded as a 
threat to vested interests. The examination is conducted in terms of connexion, party label, 
and the University’s contribution to party fortunes. This leaves little room for a considera- 
tion either of why men and colleges were Whig or Tory, and what their label meant to 
them, or the University’s intellectual concerns, and what is commonly meant by ‘university 
litics’. 

P The End of North’s Ministry 1780-1782 by I. B. Christie (Macmillan, pp. 429, 40s.) is 
the second volume to be published in the series ‘England in the Age of the American Revo- 
lution’, edited by Sir Lewis Namier. It deals with the structure of the House of Commons 
and its relations with the government from the general election of September 1780 to 
North’s resignation in March 1782. The general election of 1780 was staged, prematurely, in 
order to give the government a more friendly House of Commons, Mr. Christie’s contention 
that it did not do so, and his parallel with the 1741 election, must be qualified. Judged by its 
actions, the new House (unlike that of 1741) was favourable to the government, which in 
the spring of 1781 won sizeable majorities on the dangerous question of economical reform. 
The Commons’s change of attitude, which did not come until the énd of the year, after 
Yorktown, came because, as Mr. Christie shows, an increasing number of independents, 
hitherto supporting the government, began to vote against it. Mr. Christie asks the now 
familiar question: how does the structure of the 1781 House of Commons compare with 
that of 1761? He sees differences—party was more important and there were more indepen- 
dents—but their significance remains doubtful. The defeat and resignation of North were 
not party triumphs, and, granting that in 1781 there were more independents than in 1761, 
there were probably not more than in 1742. The answer seems to be that the differences 
between the two parliaments owe little to structural changes between 1761 and 1781. The 
hall-mark of 1761 is ‘absence of political issues’. Perhaps—at any time in the eighteenth 
century—the existence of a political issue comparable with the American crisis would have 
affected structure in much the same way as it did in 1782. 

The late Professor A. S. Turberville intended to complete a trilogy on the history of the 
House of Lords with a volume covering the nineteenth century, but his work was unhappily 
cut short by death. The chapters left by him deal mainly with the years 1784 to 1837 and 
have been put into press by Mr. R. J. White under the title The House of Lords in the Age 
of Reform (Faber, pp. 519, 50s.). Partly analysis of the structure and function of the House, 
and partly narrative, the book covers a period in which British peers, while retaining much 
of their influence as individuals, began a steady surrender of their corporate powers. An 
Epilogue deals with the unexpected resilience of the House of Lords in face of mid- 
Victorian democracy. 

Justice cannot be done to Lucy Brown’s book, The Board of Trade and the Free Trade 
Movement 1830-42 (Oxford University Press, pp. 245, 30s.), in a brief note. Although it is 
primarily a study which will be of great interest to economic historians, it also makes a 
considerable contribution to our knowledge of departmental administration in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. We are all quite familiar with the terms of the Peelite budgets; 
What we did not know so completely until Miss Brown wrote this book, was the scope of 
the departmental reform in the Board of Trade which preceded the budgets—reform which 
made it possible to provide the information on which a free trade policy could be justified. 
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In laying stress upon the work of the Board of Trade officials, Miss Brown has not only 
given us a clue to a better understanding of the effectiveness of administration in the creation 
of policy, but has also shown how administration of the right kind could mould opinion 
both inside and outside Parliament and so make it possible for policy to be realized. 

Mr. J. H. Whyte’s The Independent Irish Party, 1850-9 (Oxford University Press, 1958, 
pp. xiv+201, 25s.) fills a notable gap in the history of Irish parliamentary representation, 
bridging a large part of the period between O’Connell and Butt. This study deals with elec- 
toral conditions, but its main emphasis is on the political fortunes—first promising, then 
mixed, and finally disastrous—of the attempt to build an independent and non-sectarian 
party on the basis of the land issue rather than on political nationalism or unionism. It is 
a well balanced treatment, thoroughly documented. 

The second volume of George Kennan’s history of Soviet-American relations between 
1917 and 1920 is The Decision to Intervene (Faber & Faber, pp. xii+513, 50s.). This 
covers the period between the conclusion of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and the dispatch 
of American forces to North Russia and Siberia, and it is as fully detailed and documented 
as its forerunner. It should be of interest to more than historians, because of its bearing 
upon the ‘intervention’ theme. The author insists upon ‘something Soviet ideologists have 
chosen to ignore’—confusion as the main characteristic of the first contacts between the 
Allies and the Soviet Government. 


A second volume has also appeared of the survey Contemporary China edited by 


E. Stuart Kirby and published by the Hong Kong University Press (London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, pp. xi+352, 30s.). The former volume dealt with 1955; this one deals with 
1956 and 1957 and has some new features: some papers from contributors outside Hong 
Kong have been added and the bibliography has been expanded and its scheme of classi- 
fication revised. The documents printed include the Constitution of the Communist Party 
of China and model regulations for an Agricultural Producer’s Co-operative. 

Two recent books which add to our knowledge of economic structure on the Indian 
continent are Poverty and Capital Development in India by D. K. Rangnekar (Oxford 
University Press, pp. xii+316, 42s.) and The Economy of Pakistan by J. Russell Andrus 
and Azizi F. Mohammed (Oxford University Press, pp. xviii+ 517, 45s.). The first discusses 
the Indian systems of agriculture, industry, transport and communications, and housing, 
and investment in these, and the general position of investment in India, its place in the 
first and second five-year plans, and the prospects for the future. The second is a compre- 
hensive survey of the entire Pakistan economy based upon the statistical evidence that has 
recently begun to become available. A related topic is dealt with in a recent publication of 


UNESCO's ‘Tensions and Technology’ Series, Urbanization in Asia and the Far East, which Ff 


contains the proceedings of the joint UN/UNESCO Seminar held at Bangkok in 1956 
(pp. 286, 7s. 6d.). Some of the historical background of economic development in China 
and Japan is studied in The Origin of Modern Capitalism and Eastern Asia by Norman 
Jacobs (Hong Kong University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. x +243; cloth 
28s. 6d., paper 21s.). Mr. Jacobs asks why modern industrial capitalism arose in Japan and 
not in China, and his analysis is relevant to the consideration of present-day Far Easter 
problems. A detailed study of life in one lower middle-class ward of Tokyo is provided in 
City Life in Japan by R. P. Dore (Routledge & Kegan Paul, pp. x +472, 45s.). 

Volume x, No. 2 of UNESCO’s International Social Science Bulletin is concerned with 
Recent Research on Racial Relations (pp. 343-501, 6s.). A short study of recent develop- 
ments in racial relations in this country has come from the Institute of Race Relations— 
Colour in Britain by James Wickenden (Oxford University Press, pp. 46, 2s. 6d.). The 
Treason Cage by Anthony Sampson (Heinemann, pp. xii+243, 21s.) is a high-level 
journalistic account of the background to the year-long preliminary hearings of the charges 
of treason against 156 (subsequently reduced to 92) Africans, Coloureds, Indians, and 
Europeans arrested in South Africa in 1956. It shows how the apparatus of repressive 
legislation which began with the Native Lands Act in 1913 and culminated in the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1953 was passed into law with the support of both the majot 
European parties. The erection of this apparatus forced the other races out of reliance 00 
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European goodwill into organized opposition, and the significance of the trial largely con- 
sists in an attempt to subordinate the judicial system to baasskap by inviting it to hold that 
the demand for equality is criminal. 

A personal account of experiences in a Russian forced labour camp is provided by 
Bernhard Roeder in Katorga (Heinemann, pp. xxxvi+271, 21s.). The author was a member 
of the Christian-Democrat Party in the Soviet Occupied Zone and was arrested in 1950 
and released in 1955. The book appeared in German in 1956 and is translated by Lionel 
Kochan. There is a preface by David Floyd, the Daily Telegraph correspondent on com- 
munist affairs. 

Some further books are concerned with historical and other aspects of various ‘under- 
developed’ countries. Philip Mason’s book The Birth of a Dilemma (Oxford University 
Press, pp. xi+ 366, 30s.) deals with the conquest and settlement of Rhodesia and is an 
anthropological as well as an historical study undertaken in the Institute of Race Relations. 
Bankers and Pashas by David S. Landes (Heinemann, pp. xvi +354, 30s.) is concerned with 
‘International finance and economic imperialism in Egypt’ in the 1860’s: it makes use of 
letters from the records of the André bank between André and the private banker to the 
Viceroy of Egypt. P. M. Holt studies the origins, development, and overthrow of Sudanese 
Mahdia in The Mahdist State in the Sudan 1881-1898 (Oxford University Press, pp. vii+ 
264, 35s.). The author’s aim has been ‘to view the Mahdia against its Sudanese and Islamic 
background, as well as in the setting of Egyptian and British history, and to examine it as 
a development of intrinsic historical interest’, Use has been made of the archives in 
Khartoum of the Mahdist state. Britain in Fiji, 1858-1880 by J. D. Legge (Macmillan, 
pp. xi+ 307, 21s.) begins with the appointment of the British Consul in 1858 and continues 
through the native administration of Sir Arthur Gordon, and it is particularly concerned 
to assess the novelty of Gordon’s contribution against the background of the general attitude 
of the time to colonial affairs. It is published in association with the University of Western 
Australia Press. Contemporary problems are discussed by Barbu Niculescu of the Univer- 
sity College of Ghana in Colonial Planning (Allen & Unwin, pp. 208, 18s.), a well-ordered 
and well-documented comparative study of development plans in morc than seventy terri- 
tories. A general consideration of the circumstances in which such planning takes place and 
an historical outline of the plans are provided in addition to accounts of planning machinery 
and analysis of the plans. A fitting companion volume is the Hansard Society’s informative 
publication What are the Problems of Parliamentary Government in West Africa? (pp. xii+ 
168, 15s.). This is the report of a conference held by the Society in September 1957. The 
papers are divided into two groups—background papers on history, institutions, economics, 
and papers on separate subjects—parties, elections, relations between parties and Govern- 
ment, parliament and civil service, parliamentary procedure, the Cabinet, the place of the 
second chamber, and federation. A summary of the discussion and a bibliography are 
appended. 

Volume viii, No. 1 of the UNESCO International Political Science Abstracts is now 
available (Blackwell, pp. 146, 12s.) as also is No. 5 of their Current School Enrolment 
Statistics (UNESCO, pp. 47, 3s. 6d.). The Secretariat-General of the Council of Europe has 
issued a compilation—Statistical Data (Documentation Section of the Council of Europe, 
Pp. X +355, 20s.) which contains tables for the period 1950-7 of population structure and 
trends, and industrial, economic, and welfare statistics. These cover both the countries of 
Europe and their overseas territories and associated countries. 

An addition to the literature of comparative government has been organized by Roy C. 
Macridis in a composite work Foreign Policy in World Politics (Prentice Hall, N.Y., 
Pp. xi +420, $3.95). There are separate studies of British foreign policy by Leon D. Epstein, 
French by the editor, German by Karl W. Deutsch and Lewis J. Edinger, Russian by 
Vernon V. Aspaturian, Japanese by Robert A. Scalapino, Chinese by Allen S. Whiting, 
Turkish by Dankwart A. Rustow, Mexican by George I. Blanksten, and American by 
Bernard C. Cohen. In addition there are chapters on the place of comparative study in this 
field by Gabriel A. Almond and on theories and problems of foreign policy by Kenneth W. 

ompson. Each of the separate studies is necessarily very short, but the volume should 
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be useful to students and should help to meet the aims announced by the editor of contri- 
buting to the study of comparative government on the one hand and to that of international 
relations on the other hand, while providing ‘the missing link that should logically connect 
the two fields’. . 

Students of American political ideas will wish to note the publication of a new edition 
of Randolph G. Adam’s Political Ideas of the American Revolution with a commentary by 
Merrill Jensen designed to bring the discussion up to date in the light of historical research 
since the first appearance of the book in 1922 (Barnes and Noble, N.Y., pp. vii +216, $1.50). 
The late Charles Grove Haines began before his death a study of the Supreme Court in the 
mid-nineteenth century. The work projected was to cover the period from 1835 to 1884, 
Foster H. Sherwood has completed the work up to 1864, and it now appears as Haines and 
Sherwood The Role of the Supreme Court in American Government and Politics 1835-1864 
(University of California Press; London, Cambridge University Press, pp. x + 533, 56s. 6d.), 
It is a scholarly production that should be of considerable value in the study of American 
constitutional history. A further volume of the Chicago History of American Civilization 
has appeared—The Perils of Prosperity, 1914-32 by William E. Leuchtenburg. As the 
inclusion on the dust cover of the exclamations ‘Bang! Boom!! Bust!!!’ indicates, this 
is a lively and entertaining account of a lively and sometimes entertaining period. A useful 
textbook has been issued by the Oxford University Press on Principles and Problems of 
State and Local Government by J. M. Swarthout and E. R. Bartley (pp. xiii +369, 34s,). 
This is full and has good diagrams and charts and it should be helpful to students on two 
sides of American institutions on which they often tend to be weak. 

Australian Accent by John Douglas Pringle (Chatto & Windus, pp. 204, 18s.) is a lively 
account of the author’s impressions of Australia, including Australian politics. His atten- 
tion is mainly directed towards Sydney. There is a good chapter on the Catholic Action 
movement in the trade unions and Australian Labour Party, which may be contrasted with 
the treatment of the same incidents in Colin Clark’s Australian Hopes and Fears (Hollis & 
Carter, pp. x +322, 30s.), written from a Roman Catholic standpoint. 





